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SAE bans pledging 
after deaths, injuries 


By GULNAR TULI 
Staff Writer 


The national Sigma Al- 
pha Epsilon (SAE) frater- 
nity announced on Friday 
that it was banning pledg- 
ing for new members. The 
policy change will affect 
all SAE chapters, includ- 
ing the chapter at Hopkins. 
The decision was prompted 
by a recent spate of deaths 
linked to hazing and alco- 
hol consumption at SAE 
chapters across the nation. 

According to data collect- 
ed by Bloomberg, there have 
been 10 such deaths since 
2006 — the’ largest num- 
ber of fatalities associated 
with any fraternity nation- 
ally. That statistic inspired 
Bloomberg to term SAE the 
“Deadliest Fraternity.” 

In response to these inci- 
dents, SAE has eliminated 
the traditional pledging 
process, which typically 
can last from a number of 
weeks to several months. 
In its place, the new “True 
Gentleman Experience” 
will be implemented. The 
new program, SAE says, 


Basketball 


By SCOTT SHEEHAN 
Staff Writer 


Two weekends ago, the 
Hopkins men’s basketball 
team pulled back-to-back 
upsets against Franklin & 
Marshall and Dickinson to 
win the Centennial Confer- 
ence Championship for the 
first time since 2007. From 
this success, the team se- 
cured themselves a spot 
in the NCAA Division III 
championships this past 
weekend. 

None of the players 
on the current roster had 
played in the NCAA tour- 
nament before. 

Hopkins went into the 
tournament as the un- 
derdog against Virginia 
Wesleyan who had a 22-6 
record during the regular 
season and had played in 
the tournament for the 
last 10 years. This did not 
cause the Jays to lose their 
confidence, as they had 
shown the previous week- 
end that they could defeat 
any team no matter their 
record. 

“We were the underdogs 
in our own conference tour- 
nament so we were used 
to not being favored when 
we got matched up with 
Virginia Wesleyan in the 
first round,” junior George 
Bugarinovic said. “They are 


will better prevent hazing 
by limiting the power of 
older fraternity brothers. 
Changes made in the ini- 
tiation process include the 
stipulation that all candi- 
dates for membership must 
be initiated as _ brothers 
within 96 hours of receiv- 
ing a bid. Additionally, the 
pledge education program 
has been adapted so that all 


members of a given chapter | 


must participate in member 
education, as opposed to 
just the new initiates. 

“We have experienced 
a number of incidents and 
deaths, events with con- 
sequences that have never 
been consistent with our 
membership experience. 
Furthermore, we have en- 
dured a painful number of 
chapter closings as a result 
of hazing,” a statement re- 
leased by SAE read. The fra- 
ternity has been subject to 
various lawsuits as a result 
of hazing deaths and inju- 
ries. In 2011, a Cornell SAE 
student died, prompting 
his mother to sue the chap- 
ter for $25 million. Similar 

See SAE, pace A4 
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The Women’s Initiative for Social Equity (WISE) brought young leaders and prominent alumnae together on Saturday for a leadership summit. 


Student group hosts first women’s summit 


By EMILY HERMAN 
Staff Writer 


Five Hopkins-affiliated 
female leaders spoke about 
their experiences as stu- 
dents and in the workplace 
at the inaugural Sum- 
mit for Emerging Women 
Leaders held on Saturday 
in Charles Commons. The 
event was organized by 
the Women’s Initiative for 


alls in first NCAA trip 


traditionally a D-III basket- 
ball powerhouse that con- 
sistently makes deep tour- 
nament runs. We knew it 
would be a tough, competi- 
tive match-up but believed 
that we could win.” 

The stadium filled up 
quickly as the crowd of 
nearly 1500 fans took their 
seats. This was the largest 
crowd that Hopkins had 


We were the 
underdogs in our 
own conference 
tournament ... 


— Junior George’ 


Bugarinovic 


played for, but instead of 
letting their nerves kick in, 
they let it fuel their excite- 
ment. 

“The crowd wasn’t in- 
timidating; if anything, 
it made it more exciting. 
We played well in front of 
big crowds all year so we 
weren't too worried about 
that,” sophomore Gene Wil- 
liams said. 

Virginia Wesleyan’s ex- 
perience seemed to take 
control for the first few 
minutes as the Marlin’s 


started the game on a 24-8 


run to give them a 16 point | 


lead less than eight min- 
utes into the game. The Jays 


only shot one for eight dur- | 


ing this stretch, while the 
Marlin’s shot nine for 10. 
It didn’t help that Hopkins 
allowed three turnovers as 
well. Hopkins called an ear- 


ly timeout to try to refocus | 
and calm down before the | 


game got out of hand. The 


team knew they needed to | 


halt their opponent’s mo- 
mentum, ‘and also refocus 
and concentrate on defense. 

“Them (Virginia Wes- 


leyan) being on their home | 
court certainly gave them | 


confidence entering the 
game. They got out to an 


guards hit some extremely 
difficult jump-shots. After 
our slow start, we stuck to 
our key defensive principles 
and started executing better 
offensively. That let us chip 
away and get back into the 
game,” Bugarinovic said. 

As the players retook the 
court, the Jays began their 
comeback attempt. Sopho- 
more Nikolas Kotoulis 
ended the Marlin’s streak 
by stealing the ball and be- 
ing fouled when taking it 
to the net. He made both 
of his free throws to start 
a 14-8 run that cut the lead 
* See BASKETBALL, pace B10 


Social Equity (WISE). 

The summit’s  key- 
note speaker was Renee 
Chenault-Fattah ’79, anews 
anchor for NBC 10 News 
in Philadelphia. Chenault- 
Fattah, who serves on the 
Board of Trustees and 
worked as a lawyer be- 
fore becoming a broadcast 
journalist, spoke about the 
qualities that women need 
to be successful. 

“{She] revealed to 
us that the question we 
should be answering 
not,..’what,.do.. you. want 
to be when you grow up/ 
but rather, ‘what type of 
woman do we want to be 
when we grow up?’ found- 
ing WISE board member 
Janice Bonsu wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. “I 
realized [from her speech] 


is 


if I follow my instincts and 
try to find a career that al- 
lows me to be the kind of 
woman I want to be, I will 
be happy.” 

The summit started off 
with a speech from Joanne 
Rosen, the wife of Presi- 
dent Ronald J. Daniels, 
who spoke about her career 
as an associate lecturer in 
the Department of Health 
Policy and Management 
at the Bloomberg School of 
Public Health. Rosen also 
touched upon the history 
and. struggle of women. at 
the Homewood Campus, 
which saw its first female 
undergraduates in 1970. 

Mindy Farber ’74, one of 
the women in the first co- 
ed undergraduate class at 
Hopkins and the founder 


of her own Washington, | 


(lass teaches students to 
think like spies, leaders 


| By CHRISTINA KO 


Staff Writer 


With the sound of wail- 
ing babies and jeopardy 


| music blaring in the back- 


| ground, sophomore Con- 
extremely hot start, as their | 


nor Sebastian frantically 
tried to read the articles 
in front of him while yell- 
ing to his teammates about 
how they should prepare a 
report on the situation. 

The students were given 
30 minutes but were cut 
off at 20. Then, they had to 
brief Mike Boston, a for- 
mer officer in the army, and 
Louis Young II, a former 
member of the U.S. intelli- 
gence community, on what 
each defense or intelligence 
agency’s view on the crisis 
was and what measures it 
would take in response. 

“In the beginning, no 


‘one really knew what to , 
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do,” Sebastian said. “Peo- | 


ple, at that point, did what 
they would do in any other 
class, where they would try 
to kind of bluff their way 
through it and try to talk on 
an academic level.” 
However, Sebastian said 
students who did so were 
called out on their mistakes 
and met with incisive ques- 
tions like, “Do you know 


. what you're doing?” 


This exercise was re- 
peated weekly for “U.S. 
Intelligence Community: 
Theory & Practice,’ a class 
which aims to inform stu- 
dents about the function, 
organization and _ opera- 
tional elements of the U.S. 
Intelligence Community. 
After a lecture, students are 
divided into groups of five 
or six, in which they have 
to prepare a brief ona crisis 

See ASYMMETRIC, pace A5 
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D.C. law firm, shared an- 
ecdotes from her under- 
graduate days. Several 
other women from _ her 
undergraduate class, who 
called themselves “the pio- 
neering women,” were also 
in attendance. “She had so 
much energy and was so 
spunky and fun,” Adelaide 
Morphett said in an inter- 
view with The News-Letter. 
See SUMMIT, pace A6 


Students 
react to 
(rimean 
conflict 


By MARY KATE 


| TURNER 


Staff Writer 


Hopkins students react- 
ed this week to the occupa- 
tion of the Crimean penin- 
sula in Ukraine by Russian 
armed forces. Russia seized 
the region after Ukraine’s 
-Russian-backed president 
fled the country follow- 
ing a violent crackdown 
on protesters demanding 
closer relations with the 
European Union. With the 
region now split between a 
Ukrainian-speaking west 
tilted towards Europe and 
a Russian-speaking east, the 
U.S. fears Moscow is trying 
reassert influence over parts 
of the former Soviet Union. 

The relationship over 
the years between Ukraine 
and its neighbor Russia 
has been incredibly com- 
plicated. Ukraine declared 
independence from the 

See UKRAINE, pace A5 
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COURTESY OF JULIA GALAN 


Galan is the current associate director of the International Studies program 


Students skeptical of 
shifts in IS program 


By GEORGINA RUPP 
For The News-Letter 


Sydney Van Morgan has 
been recruited as the full- 
time faculty director of 
the International Studies 
Program, taking over the 
responsibilities of Julia Ga- 
lan, current associate di- 
rector of the International 
Studies Program. Morgan 
will begin in this role on 
July 1, following a move 
from Cornell University’s 


Institute for European 
Studies. 

Galan informed under- 
graduates pursuing the 


major that her position was 
slated to be cut this sum- 
mer in an email sent on 
Jan. 23. 

“Tt is a real disappoint- 
ment,” Galan wrote in the 
email. “I have enjoyed 
every minute of my time 
working together with you 
to shape a program that 
is not-just- about: academ- 


ics,3but about a dynamic’ 


community. I was excited 
to continue building our 
program with more events, 
more speakers, more op- 
portunities, but it is not 
meant to be.” 

As associate director, 
Galan’s responsibilities 
are numerous. She advises 
over 300 undergraduate 
students on course selec- 
tion, undergraduate  re- 
search opportunities and 
study abroad programs. 
She works with affiliated 
departments on creating 
unique tracks and focus 
areas that allow students 
to pursue a double major 
or minor while gaining 
in-depth knowledge about 
internationally relevant 
topics. One such track, 
which awards students a 
second major in sociology, 
is the Global Social Change 
and Development (GSCD) 
track. Galan’s responsibili- 
ties also include organizing 
networking events, such as 
Maxie’s parties or taking 
students to New York for 
SAIS Alumni events, man- 


aging exclusive exchange 


programs with Sciences Po 
Paris and SAIS and work- 
ing with the Office of Ad- 
missions on recruitment of 
prospective students. 

Pier M. Larson, acting 
vice dean for the humani- 
ties and social sciences and 
a professor in the history 
department, talked about 
Van Morgan’s appointment 
in an email. 

“We have been for 
some time seeking a full- 
time faculty director of 
the International Stud- 
ies Program, parallel to 
the directors of the other 
interdisciplinary and in- 
terdepartmental majors,” 
Larson wrote. 

Regarding the decision 
to terminate Galan’s cur- 
rent position, however, 
Larson declined to com- 
ment. 


“We do not comment on | 


personnel ‘issues because | 
they are private matters,” 
Larson wrote, 
Galan, likewise, 
clined to comment. — 
‘The lack of an expla- 
nation for the changes in 
the ‘International Studies 


ae 


Program has left many 
students surprised 
uncertain of the program’s 
trajectory going forward. 
Sophomore Rosie Grant, 


an __ International 


in an email. 

“Frankly, it’s both 
shocking and_ infuriat- 
ing,” Grant wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 
“Tm kind of at a loss — 
this program has grown 
so much because of Julia, 
and the administration 
has offered no rationale | 
behind eliminating her 
position.” 

Shereen Shafi, an Inter- 
national Studies and An- | 
thropology double major 
pursuing a SAIS BA/MA, 
agreed. 

“Viewing it as a student 
who benefitted from the 
work she did, I can’t un- 
derstand why they would | 
want to fire or replace | 
Julia,” Shafi wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 
“I'm shocked at their deci- 
sion to terminate her posi- 
tion and I know most other 
students were as well.” 

Grant perceives Galan’s | 
role as invaluable to the | 
International Studies pro- 
gram and described her 
experiences with Galan as 
consistently helpful. 

“She’s one of a handful 
of administrators that tru- 
ly cares about her students 
and their well-being,” 
Grant wrote. 

She noted that she re- 
membered meeting Galan 
while visiting the Univer- 
sity during SOHOP, the 
Spring Open House and 
Overnight Program for ac- 
cepted students. 

“My mother was un- 
deniably impressed by 
Julia’s poise and informa- 
tion,” Grant wrote. “She’s 
the face of one of the larg- 
est majors at Hopkins. 
Without her, I don’t see 
the IS program succeed- 
ing.” 

Despite palpable skep- 
ticism and discontent sur- 
rounding the decision to 
terminate the associate 
director position, students 
and administration alike 
agree that Galan will be 
missed. 

Larson expressed his 
and others’ gratitude for 
Galan’s work in an email. 

“The leadership of the 
Krieger School of Arts 
and Sciences has been 
very appreciative, as we 
know the stydents are 
too, of the work that Ju- 
lia Galan has done for the 
International Studies Pro- 
gram as a member of the 
staff over the last years,” 
he wrote. 

Shafi agreed. 

“She did’ so much to 
give life to the Internation- 
al Studies program,” Shafi 
wrote. “I know she'll be 


missed.” 


Galan, too, ultimately 
showed: appreciation for 


her time spent at Hopkins 


in her email to students. 
“Thank you for being 
such a senieetal group!” 
she wrote. “I’m proud of 
all of your accomplish- 


mrnients!” ar 


music with film, 


and | 
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Musician Thomas Dolby to join faculty in fall 


By AMANDA AUBLE 
Stall Writer 


Thomas Dolby, most 
well known for his 1982 
New Wave hit “She Blind- 
ed me with Science,” is 


joining the Hopkins fac- 
ulty as the first ever Home- 
wood Professor of the Arts. 
Dolby is currently prepar- 
ing to take the reigns of 
the Sound on Film course, 
which focuses.on the cre- 
ation of film soundtracks. 

“I’m delighted. It’s a re- 
ally excellent faculty and 
a great school. I think the 
course is very intriguing 
and | hope to take it to a 
new level,” Dolby said. 

Now in it’s third year, 
Sound on Film is designed 
to foster collaboration be- 
tween the Film and Media 
Studies Program and the 
Peabody Conservatory. 
Dolby plans to make use 
of his experience merging 
technol- 
ogy and science as part of 
the University’s drive to 
promote cross-disciplinary 
research. 

“T know that Hopkins 


| students have a reputation 
Stud- | 
ies major, expressed her 

strong reaction to the news | 


for being very adventurous 
in terms of the courses that 
they select,” Dolby said. 
“{Sound on Film] is a good 
way to mix up students 
from different disciplines. 
In addition to that, I think 


| that the experience that 


I have in all of those dif- 
ferent worlds, along with 


software creation and en- 


trepreneurship and_ live 
performance, I think will 
give an interesting edge to 


| the course.” 


With his knowledge of 
current technology, Dolby 
hopes to instruct students 
while keeping real-world 
applications in mind. 

“Tm going to take a 
very practical approach,” 
Dolby said. “Technology 
and equipment available 


to filmmakers are really 
undergoing a revolution at 
the moment to the extent 
that for a few hundred dol- 
lars you could be making 
professional quality films. 
That is very empowering 
to aspiring filmmakers, be- 
cause instead of trying to 
break into the industry you 
can actually go out and do 
it yourself.” 

Dolby stressed the im- 
portance of sound to the 
overall quality of films. 
He feels it is an often-over- 
looked aspect in the film- 


making process. 
“Although the visual 

skills of 

filmmaking 


are pretty 
sort of self- 
explanatory 
in that you 
can just have 
a go, and 
you work at 
it until you 
get better at 
it, sound is 
an absolute- 
ly crucial 
piece of the 
film-going 
experience 
and it’s often 
over-looked 
by aspiring 
filmmak- 
ers,” Dolby 
said. “Audiences are very 
intolerant of low quality 
sound. So, my approach 
to this is a very hands on, 
practical, approach of how 
do you get a high quality 
sound track made for your 
film? And that involves col- 
laboration bétween several 
parties: the filmmaker, the 
composer and the sound 
designers,” he added. 
Dolby’s appointment as 
Homewood Professor of 
the Arts was brought about 
by the Andrew W. Mellon 
Foundation’s $1.2 million 
grant to launch collabora- 
tion between the Krieger 
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Dolby will join Hopkins next fall. 


School of Arts and Sciences 
and the Peabody Institute. 
“{This position] would 
provide a liaison between 
Peabody [with] their com- 
posers and recording arts 
students and our filmmak- 
ers,” Director of the Film 
and Media Studies Pro- 
gram Linda DeLibero said. 
In January, Dolby ex- 
pressed his interest in the 
position via email to DeLi- 
bero, and the news came as 
a welcomed surprise. 
“This can’t be the same 
Thomas Dolby,” DeLibero 
said. “I was a big fan of 
his music and I had also 
known. that 
he had done 
all these 
other things 
in the inter- 
vening de- 
cades. I just 
thought that 
this is an in- 
credible op- 
portunity.” 
N o w 
moving 
from the 
stage to the 


classroom, 
Dolby _ be- 
lieves his 


career move 
will provide 
Hopkins 
students 
with the skills he had to 
learn on his own. 

“When I started out in 
the music business, | left 
school very young and | 
basically had to plunge 
straight into the business. 
I had nobody to really 
mentor me and I sort of 
learned by doing,” Dolby 
said. “I always felt that 
when I got to a certain 
point in my career that I'd 
like to pass on my experi- 
ence and wisdom, hope- 
fully. It’s nice to be in a 
position-now to share that 
with a young generation 
of filmmakers.” 


Transitioning to his new 
home in Baltimore, Dolby 
is excited to help unlock 
the city’s potential. 

“It’s going to be a real 
adventure,” Dolby said. 
“Prom what I’ve seen of 
the city, I really like it. I 
know that it has challeng- 
es, but it also has a consid- 
erable up-side. I think that 
compared to New York or 
Los Angeles, which are 
very lived-in and very 
evolved, that Baltimore 
has _ really got unlimited 
possibilities.” 

Also planning to aid 
the community, Dolby 
hopes to get involved with 
the Homewood Commu- 
nity Partners Initiative’s 
program in the Station 
North Arts and Entertain- 
ment District, which is 
working with the Mary- 
land Institute College for 
Art (MICA) to renovate 
the historic 10 East North 
Avenue and Parkway The- 
aters. 

“1 think that the Station 
North project is going to 
be a great way to get im- 
mersed in the community 
because that’s an area that 
really had a glorious past. 
I think that it’s in every- 
body’s interests to see [the 
area] come back from the 
condition it’s in at the mo- 
ment,” Dolby said. “Out of 
that, we'll get a fabulous 
performance space and a 
fabulous home for the film 
department for Hopkins 
and MICA.” 

Sophomore Henry Ber- 
nstein, a Film and Me- 
dia Studies and Writing 
Seminars double major, 
was excited for Dolby’s 
arrival. 

“I think its awesome 
that the school is bringing 
in someone to my major 
who is so accomplished,” 
Bernstein said. “I can’t 
wait to take one of his 
classes.” 


lialian Club returns to Homewood Campus 


By MARC MOUTINHO 
Staff Writer 


After a brief hiatus, 
the Johns Hopkins Italian 
Club has been restored 
under a new manage- 
ment with a new vision for 
the direction of the club. 
Above all, the Italian Club 
is now seeking to take on 
a novel social dynamic 
which will make it more 
accessible to a larger pro- 
portion of Hopkins stu- 
dents. 

Junior Herty Cortez, 
the new president of the 
Italian Club, enthusiasti- 
cally explained that the 
club’s revival offered an 
excellent opportunity to 
expand its aims and func- 
tions. He contrasted this 
with the aims and func- 
tions it had possessed 
prior to being placed on 
hiatus. 

“Before this year, the 
Italian Club had a very 
academic background and 
objective,” Cortez said. 
“The prime goal for the 
Italian Club was to pro- 
vide tutoring because the 
school did not offer tutor- 
ing for Italian ... and to 
promote,conversations be- 
tween students that want- 
ed to continue on with 
Italian after they finished 
their studies.” 

Cortez added that the 
original Italian Club had 


attempted to branch out 


from its primary goals, but 
that a lack of participation 
hindered its efforts. 

“They attempted to 
have more social events 
as they were going on, but 
their recruitment wasn’t as 
successful,” Cortez said. 

Ultimately, the lack of 


participation caused the. 


Italian Club to disappear 
once the last of its mem- 
bers graduated in the sum- 
mer of 2013, 


- However, as sophomore 


Elsheba Abraham, new 
vice-president of the Ital- 
ian Club, explained, the 


club’s hiatus proved short- 
lived. Through the De- 
partment of German and 
Romance Languages and 
Literatures, Cortez began 
to contact people with the 
goal of restarting things as 
early as last semester. 

“He sent out an email 
through all the TAs ask- 
ing whoever was interest- 
ed in the Italian Club to 
give a shout-out,” Abra- 
ham said. 

After organizing an 
impromptu gelato event, 
the prospective members 
of the new Italian Club 
turned their attention to- 
ward the issue of leader- 
ship with the aim of re- 
establishing the club. 

“We have open leader- 
ship roles for anyone who 
wants to join,” Abraham 
said. “That’s how I got in- 
volved in the club.” 

These initial moves to- 
ward restarting the Italian 
Club were acknowledged 
and supported by the club’s 
former academic advisor, 
Troy Tower, who contacted 
Cortez with a proposal to 
formally re-establish the 
club. 

In his new leadership 
position, Cortez clearly set 
out his new vision for the 
Italian Club. : 

“I wanted to separate 
the academic and social el- 
ements of the club,” Cortez 
said. 

Cortez began by elabo- 


rating how the academic 


aspects of the Italian Club 
were initially addressed. 

“The first thing that I 
thought would be great 
would be to email all the 
students and survey all the 
students who are current- 
ly in Italian to see if they 
needed the tutoring,” Cor- 
tez said. “Once I got sta- 
tistical proof that students 
really needed the tutoring, 
then we were able to ask 
the school to provide tutor- 
ing for Italian. Now Learn- 
ing Den has a specific tutor 
for Italian.” n 


However, Cortez went 
on to express that aca- 
demic aspects of the Ital- 
ian Club were taken care 
of primarily to make room 
for the more novel aspects 
of the club’s new direction. 

“T wanted to separate 
that immediately as I felt 
like we needed to be more 
of a social club,” Cortez 
said. “You don’t see these 
culture clubs as open; you 
don’t hear about them as 
often.” 

Cortez also outlined the 
details of the Italian Club’s 
affiliation with Hopkins. 

“Technically we're a 
club like anyone else, ‘so 
we need SGA [Student 
Government Association] 
approval,” Cortez said. 
“So technically we can get 
funding from the SGA, but 
from the Department [of 
German and Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures] as 
well if we work along with 
the department.” 

However, the Italian 
Club’s primary source of 
funding remains the SGA. 
The department, on the 
other hand, serves a vari- 
ety of other practical pur- 
poses. : 

“The department tries 
to bring in speakers from 
Italy, famous writers 
and so on,” Cortez said. 
“Sometimes we try to cor- 
relate along with them so 
that we can benefit from 
them.” 

The benefits of depart- 
ment affiliation have their 
limits though. Cortez re- 
gretted that publicity car- 
ried out by the department 
for events would naturally 
fail to reach the wider stu- 
dent population. 

“They try to advertise 
it, but since they’re main- 
ly professors trying to ad- 
vertise it, they don’t get to 
the student body,” Cortez 
said. 

Generally —_ speaking 
however, the department 
has played an important 
and valuable role in reviv- 


ing the Italian Club. 

“The department is very 
helpful. Along with coordi- 
nating events with us, the 
professors are very willing 
to come in and speak to the 
students as well,” Cortez 
said. 

Logistical and publicity 
support, rather than fund- 
ing, is currently the Ital- 
ian Club’s main concern. 
“Right now, our prime ob- 
jective is to try to get our 
word out as much as pos- 
sible” Cortez said. “The 
financial situation will get 
sorted out afterwards.” 

The Italian Club's fo- 
cus on raising awareness 
speaks to the challenges 
they anticipate in trying to 
reactivate the club and host 
events ranging from high- 
table talks to soccer screen- 
ings. 

“Definitely involve- 
ment is our main concern,” 

Abraham said. “We do get 
people who sign up, but 


_ people who actually go to 


the events, we're still try- 
ing to see how that’s going 
to work out.” 

One of the means by 
which the Italian Club 
hopes to bring in Ital- 
ian-speaking students 
is through “high-table 
talks,” which would give 
students the opportunity 
to keep practicing the lan- 
guage. 

“What we hope to have 
out of high-table talks is to 
basically have a meal, and 
students around it, dis- 
cussing some sort of topic,” 
Cortez said. | 

Cortez stressed, ape: 
-er, that the Italian Club will 
also cater to non-Italian 
speakers who simply have 


an interest in the country 


but lacked an o 


pportunity 
to study it through an aca- 


vf Ads 


eemic course. 
“We really want 
i atag as much of is 


pus and Hopkins commu- 


nity as much, as possible,” 
Cortez said. “We definitely 
welcome everyone.” 
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Annual bake-off fundraises for Relay for Life 


By SARI AMIEL 
Staff W riter 


The Hopkins Organi- 
zation for Programming 

(HOP) hosted its second 
annual baking contest last 
Thursday in the Glass Pa- 
Villion, $460 for 
Relay for Life. The entries 
— baked by the 36 partici- 
pating groups — ranged 
from macaroons to blue 
frosted cakes to cookies in 
the shape of swans. 

“One of the reasons 
why | love doing this event 
is because students here 
are just so creative,” Re- 
becea Rabinowitz, an ex- 
ecutive board member of 
the HOP. said. ‘I definitely 
think there was more va- 


raising 


riety this year in terms of 
what was churned out by 
the contestants.” 

Rabinowitz, who co- 
ran the baking contest last 
year, developed a rubric, 
obtained prizes and pub- 
licized the event. Along 
with other HOP members, 
she also recruited judges 
who would sample the 
baked goods and evalu- 
ate them. She turned to 
the Office of Student Life 
to find judges because the 
enrollment in the contest 
was larger than she had 
expected it to be. 

“We felt that if we of- 
fered a big incentive in 
terms of prizes, that would 
increase the number of 


people ... willing to join 
the event,” Rabinowitz 
said. 


Although each group 
that participated had to 
set aside six slices of their 
baked goods for the judg- 
es, the remainder of the 
desserts were given out 
to students throughout 
the evening at no charge. 
Via_ optional donation 
cups, students could vote 
on their favorite desserts, 
while also donating mon- 
ey to-Relay for Life. 

“|The baking contest] 
was equally successfully 
attended both years, and 
we raised more money 
this year, which is excit- 
ing,” Joi Moore, one of 
the co-chairs of the event, 


said. 

By a rough count, Re- 
lay for Life raised $460 
this year, an improve- 


320 raised 
The contestants 
entry raised the 
largest amount of money 
received a $75 Amazon 
gift card. 

The judges, not to be left 
out, selected winners for 
the five other categories of 
the contest. The winner in 
the presentation category 
got a $100 gift card to Sur 
La Table. The winner in 


ment from the $ 
last year. 
whose 


the taste category received 
a $100 gift card to Wood- 
berry Kitchen. The first 
place prize for the school 
spirit category was a Hop- 
kins blanket. And a Kitch- 
enaid mixer was awarded 
to the winners in both the 


 kaneraaeneee eit 


ning the all-around con- 
test. This year, senior 
Austin Schnitzer won 
the all-around prize for 
a cake containing coffee, 
raspberry and 
ganache. 

“Il was pretty excited 
[to win] ... There’s a lot of 
people who entered so | 
wasn’t really sure what 
would happen,” Schnitzer 
said. 

Schnitzer found out 
about the baking contest 
through his friends, and 
this was his first time bak- 
ing this particular cake, 
although he had baked 
similar cakes before. He 
hopes to use his Kitch- 
enaid mixer frequently in 
the future. 

During the event, stu- 
dents got the chance to 


chocolate 


and consists of a walk 
around a track. At Hop- 
kins, different dance and 
a cappella groups perform 
during the night. Other 
events hosted by Relay for 
Life include a fall kickoff 
event and Harmonies for 
Hope, a concert made up 
of five a cappella groups. 
Also, each month, Relay 
for Life brings a meal to 
cancer patients staying at 
Hope Lodge. 

Sophomore Amanda 
Lourenco is a member of 
Relay for Life who partici- 
pated in the baking contest 
by making marshmallow 
flower cupcakes. Despite 
encountering an obstacle, 
she is planning to enter 
again next year. 

“I lit my oven’ on fire 
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Hopkins professor helps 
create Zerocoin currency 


By JANE JEFFERY 
Staff Writer 


Matthew Green, assis- 
tant research professor at 
the Johns Hopkins Infor- 
mation Security Institute, 
is making waves for lead- 
ing the team in the com- 
puter science department 
that created Zerocoin, a 
digital currency meant as 
an extension of Bitcoin. He 
presented the product at 
the 2013 Institute of Elec- 
trical and Electronics En- 


| gineers (IEEE) Symposium 


baking a batch of cup- | 


creativity and all-around 
categories. The * entries 
were divided into two 
groups and judged sepa- 
rately. Three additional 
judges evaluated the top 
three entries in each cat- 
egory. 

“The judges end up 
tasting so much dessert 
here that after a while they 
don’t taste it as much, and 


then looks wins over the | 


taste,” senior Burcu Atay 
said. 
Last year, Atay re- 


ceived an iPad for win- 
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Students compete in The HOP’s annual philanthropic baking contest, which raised $460 for Relay for Life. | 


sample a wide variety of 
desserts, and the partici- 
pants all received aprons 
from the HOP. The money 
that Relay for Life raised 
will be used to fund the 
club’s major annual event, 
known as the Relay for 
Life. 

The Relay for Life fund- 
raiser is designed to raise 
money for the American 
Cancer Society. The event, 
which takes place in loca- 
tions all over the country, 
is an overnight ceremony 
that recognizes survivors 


cakes,” Lourenco said.’“We 
were up pretty late bak- 
ing.” 

All in all, students had 
favorable opinions of the 
event. 

“(The desserts] were all 
really delicious,” Moore 
said. “It was really impres- 
sive how 
can be.” 

Schnitzer agreed. 

“(The HOP and Re- 
lay] did a really nice job,” 
Schnitzer said. “I was im- 
pressed. I wasn’t sure what 
to expect.” 


creative people 


SGA focuses on myriad of issues tn weekly meeting 


By ALEXIS SEARS 
Staff Writer 


At Tuesday’s Student 
Government Association 
(SGA) meeting, members 
discussed the creation of 
a new organization called 
the Undergraduate Stu- 
dent Society for the Pro- 
motion of Campus Life, 
a freshmen mentorship 
program and a potential 
prank war against Loyola 
University Maryland. 

Juniors Jake Stern and 
Amanda Hobson showed 
members of SGA a Power- 
Point presentation about the 
new student life organiza- 
tion, which would include 
representatives from official 
student groups. SGA con- 
sidered making the group 
a committee under the SGA 
bylaws or making it an ad- 
visory board through the 
Office of Student Life. 

“The problem is that 
groups have similar inter- 
ests but no single commu- 
nication channel,” Stern 
said. “A common complaint 
is that students are apathet- 


voce 


SGA members also 
discussed the possibility 
of giving new freshmen 
Hopkins Hillflint sweat- 
ers with an emblazoned H 
during move-in next fall. 
Freshmen Class President 
Jonathan Loewenberg 
also discussed a proposal 
by Freshman Class Sena- 
tor Ope Olukorede to put 
together a freshman men- 
torship program by pair- 
ing new SGA members 
with veteran upperclass- 
men. 

“Even though we are 
well aware of how it works 
now, it would still be nice 
for upperclassmen who 
have been in SGA for three 
years to take on one or two 
freshmen, introduce them 
to the rest of the group and 
help to assimilate them into 
the student government 
culture,” Olukorede said. “I 
will be reaching out to our 
advisor [Director of Student 
Activities Robert] Turn- 
ing about how to go about 
this, as well as the Execu- 
tive Board to see what they 
think about how it could 
work.” 


Ty "DANIEL DYLAN ALVAREZ/ PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
SGA Senator ag) as ee sehoai discuss coordinating groups. 


Executive President Alex 
Schupper also spent part of 
the meeting breaking down 
the budget situation for the 
rest of the year. He said 
that $2069 is still available 
for events while $333 is in 
the account for operations. 
SGA also has $2143 on hand 
for contingencies. Schup- 
per said that each student 
group will be eligible for 
$100 if approved by the 
Student Activities Commis- 
sion (SAC). Schupper also 
discussed bus captains for 
the Sweetlife Music and 
Food Festival in May and 
revealed the agenda for 
a meeting. with President 
Ronald J. Daniels: school 
spirit, the introduction of a 
Latin honors system and a 
smoking ban for the Home- 
wood Campus. 

The senior class sena- 
tors debriefed what they 
described as a successful 
happy hour on Monday 
and planned for a wine and 
cheese night with profes- 
sors in Charles Commons 
on Wednesday. Senior Class 
President Sean Glass also 
revealed that the seniors 
have an extra $8500, which 
SGA plans to spend on All 
You Can Eat Night at the 
Orioles game for $40 a tick- 
et, and towels during se- 
nior week. The junior class 
is also planning a night out 
at an Orioles game with the 


- sophomore class. 


On dining, Sophomore 
Class President Jahan 
Mirchandani reported to 
members that the vegeta- 
ble quesadillas are now the 
most popular item on the 
menu at Nolan's. 

‘In sports, SGA mem- 
bers are planning a lacrosse 
tailgate on April 16, which 


would result in the closing 


ty 


of the FFC for part of the 


day. Students could pur- | 


chase food for either a meal 
swipe or about eight dollars. 

When discussing new 
business, SGA denied a 
proposal for the mental 
health group SOS Hopkins 
and accepted a proposal 
for a new Cooking Club. 
They also considered the 
possibility of starting a 
prank war with Loyola 
University Maryland. 

“Tm not saying we 
should have a prank war 
with Loyola. .. but] wouldn't 
object,” Senior Class Senator 
Aaron Tessler said. 


on Security and Privacy in 
Oakland, Calif. 

Green, Zerocoin’s  pri- 
mary creator, could not be 
reached for comment. 

The Zerocoin website 
includes a description of 
how the digital currency is 
kept private. 

“The key to this process 
is to ensure that the bit- 
coins received at the end 
of this process are com- 
pletely unlinked to the 
bitcoins that were used in 


| the beginning. This is ac- 


complished using a vari- 
ety of cryptographic com- 
ponents, including digital 
commitments and zero- 


| knowledge proofs. The end 


result is that it is math- 
ematically infeasible~ to 


|| link the particular bitcoins 


used at the beginning and 
end of this process, other 
than through educated 
guesswork,” the website 
states. 

» Zerocoin has been 
hailed for its provision of 
anonymity. It allows for 
virtual money transfers 
without the aid of a bank 
in a secure and private set- 


| ting. The popular product 


Bitcoin serves the same 
purpose but does not pro- 
vide the same level of se- 
curity. 

John Driscoll, adjunct 
protessor in the economics 
department, affirmed. that 


virtual currencies have 
several advantages. 
“Electronic currencies 


are the latest in a long se- 
ries of innovations on how 
to make transactions or 
store value. They have the 
potential advantage of con- 
venience over paper cur- 
rency transactions. They 
also share paper currency’s 
advantage of allowing for 
anonymous _ transactions, 
with some qualifications,” 
Driscoll wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. 

Some are wary that 
Zerocoin’s available ano- 
nymity might make il- 
legal transactions even 
easier. Bitcoin, the less 
anonymous program, has 
already been the vehicle 
for numerous illegal hacks 
and exchanges. Driscoll 
agreed that there are prob- 
lems with the concept of 
virtual currencies. 

“First, as with paper 
currencies, there is the pos- 
sibility they can be coun- 


terfeited. Second, even 
with an electronic curren- 
cy that’s determined to be 
genuine, there’s a possibil- 
ity that the currency can 
be stolen — as apparently 
happened with Mt. Gox,” 
Driscoll wrote. 

Since its introduction in 
2009, Bitcoin has been used 
in black markets, Ponzi 
schemes, thefts and money 
laundering. Most recently, 
a court order was issued to 
freeze the assets of Mark 
Karpeles, the CEO of Mt. 
Gox, the world’s largest Bit- 
coin exchange. The Tokyo- 
based company fell under 
attack by hackers and has 
filed for Bankruptcy. 


“Although transac- 
tions with such currency 
are anonymous — which 


might be desirable for peo- 
ple who want more priva- 
cy about their purchases 
than is afforded by a credit 
card or bank transfer — 
there’s the possibility that 
some clever hacker will 
figure out a way to trace 
the transactions,” Driscoll 
wrote. 

This fear of hacking or 
lack of security has de- 
terred some Hopkins stu- 
dents from using Bitcoin. 

“T looked into Bitcoin, 
but it seemed complicated. 
The reason I heard about 
it was through a class I 
was taking on the deep 
web. I learned it’s been 
used in large drug trades, 
and it just seemed really 
sketchy,” freshman Jenny 
Wagner said. 

Freshman Charlie 
Green expressed hesitation 
for other reasons. 

“T might use Bitcoin or 
Zerocoin, but the dangers 
are a little scary. I think the 
convenience of using vir- 
tual currency and not hav- 
ing to carry around a wal- 
let is really cool, though. 
1 haven't heard of a lot of 
places that accept it, but I’m 
excited to watch it grow,” 
Green said. 

Driscoll | emphasized 
that indeed, a currency is 
only convenient if its use is 
widespread. 

“As with any money, 
to be most useful, elec- 
tronic currency will have 
to have a large network of 
people willing to accept it 
for transactions,” Driscoll 
wrote. 

As for the currency’s fu- 
ture, its website announced 
that Zerocoin will soon be 
undergoing changes. 

“We will be updating 
this site soon to include 
details of our new ver- 
sion described by Matt 
Green at Real World 
Crypto 2014,” the website 
states. 

“Tt will be interesting to 
see whether or how these 
challenges are overcome; 
it’s too soon to tell yet how 
successfully electronic cur- 
rencies will be,’ Driscoll 
wrote. 
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PepsiCo sustainability director discusses environment, climate ISSUES 


By AUDREY COCKRUM 
News & Features Editor 


Anna Palazij, director 
of resource conservation 
& sustainability at PepsiCo 
Beverages America, spoke 
to Hopkins students and 
faculty last week as part 
of the M. Gordon Wolman 
Seminar Series co-hosted 
by the Department of Ge- 
ography and Environmen- 
tal Engineering (DoGEE). 

Palazij graduated from 
Hopkins in 2001 with a 
Bachelor of Science in Civil 
and Environmental Engi- 
neering. She has worked 
for PepsiCo since 2010. 

Palazij’s presentation, 
titled “Managing Sus- 
tainability at a Fortune 
100 Company — A Look 
Through an Engineering 
Lens,” focused on sus- 
tainability initiatives at 
PepsiCo Beverages such 
as energy management, 
water conservation and 
waste reduction. Palazij 
also detailed how engi- 
neering teams at PepsiCo 
work to design sustainable 
facilities and operations, as 
well as the ways in which 
these teams engage supply 
chains, consumer groups 
and stakeholders outside 
of the factory to minimize 
the corporation’s carbon 
footprint. 

Over the last decade or 
so, PepsiCo has worked 
to develop and broadcast 
its philosophy on sustain- 
ability. In order to become 
more profitable and effi- 
cient on the sustainability 
front, the company has fo- 
cused primarily on energy 
and water conservation 
as well as reduced use of 
packaging material. Pala- 
zij emphasized PepsiCo’s 
motto “Performance with 
Purpose,” which com- 
municates the company’s 
dedication to finding in- 
novative ways to minimize 


its impact on the environ- 
ment. 

According to Palazij, the 
idea of “Performance with 
Purpose” is built upon 
three pillars: human sus- 
tainability, environmental 
sustainability and _ talent 
sustainability. 

“Social sustainability 
really touches on all the 
elements of these, so we 
don’t have a separate pillar 
for it,” Palazij added. 

Palazij concentrated pri- 
marily on environmental 
sustainability during her 
presentation, listing the 
main focuses of the pro- 


gram. The first focus, she | 


said, is helping to protect 
and conserve global water 
supplies, especially in wa- 
ter-stressed areas, and pro- 
vide access to safe water. 
“Water is a very local- 
ized issue,” Palazij ex- 
plained. “We're trying to 


restoring water to 
same watershed we took it 
from.” 


Another focus of the | 


initiative deals with pack- 
aging, waste and recycling. 
Creating innovative, sus- 
tainable packaging 
has less impact on the en- 
vironment is very impor- 
tant to PepsiCo; the com- 
pany has focused intently 
on reducing the size of its 
packaging. 

“For example, I don’t 
know if any of you have no- 
ticed, but the cap necks on 
bottles have gotten short- 
er,” Palazij said. “That's 
specifically one where it’s 
not impacting anything in 
the bottle. It’s lightweight- 
ing.” 
The bottles themselves 
have gotten lighter as well. 

“Our Aquafina bottles 
are 50 percent lighter than 
they used to be for a 16.9 
ounce bottle,” Palazij said. 

Additionally, Propel 
bottles are 30 percent 


that | 


lighter than they used to 
be. In the past five years 
alone, PepsiCo has reduced 
the collective weight of its 
products by over 350 mil- 
lion pounds. 

Regarding waste and re- 
cycling initiatives, PepsiCo 
also strives to eliminate the 
solid waste that is sent to 
landfills from its produc- 
tion facilities. 

“We try to find as 
many beneficial uses for 
our waste as possible,” 


Palazij said. “We have a 
number of factories that 
are less than one percent 
and a number that are 
zero landfill.” 

Palazij underscored the 
company’s commitment 
to increasing recycling 
rates. 

“We also use 10 percent 
post-consumer recycled 
content in our bottles on 
average,” she said. 

In addition, PepsiCo 
is constantly working to 


absolute re- 
greenhouse 


achieve an 
duction in 
gas emissions through in- 
creased energy efficiency 
and fuel conservation. One 
of the ways it has sought 
to do this is by developing 
and installing more energy 
efficient vending machines 
that utilize LED-based 
lighting as well as motion 
sensors. 

Palazij was well 
ceived by her audience. 

“(The presentation] 


re- 


was interesting because 
the speaker graduated 
from Hopkins with a civil 
engineering degree and 
ended up working in sus- 
tainability at a corporate 
level,” junior Michelle 
Bohrson said. “And while 
that’s not exactly what I 
want to do, I am going to 
graduate Hopkins as an 
engineer and was glad to 
see that she was success- 
ful and passionate with 
another career path.” 


Sigma Alpha Epsilon bans pledge process 


SAE, FROM Al 


| incidents have forced SAE 


to suspend or close 15 
chapters within the last 
three years, according to 


| TIME Magazine. 
do more and more about | 


the 


Asa result of such events, 
SAE foots a higher bill for lia- 
bility insurance than almost 
any other fraternity. Accord- 
ing to the organization’s 
website, SAE hopes that the 
new ban on pledging will 
help to reduce this expense. 

Though recent events 


| have resulted in bad public- 


ity for the organization, neg- 
ative media attention is only 
a part of the inspiration be- 


| hind SAE's change in policy. 


“The attack on our image 
is not the sole motivating 
factor behind the changes ... 
We are making this change 
because it’s the right thing 
to do and because we firmly 
believe in returning to what 
our Founding Fathers envi- 
sioned,” the statement read. 

As a result of the new 
policies, the SAE chapter at 
Hopkins is in the process 
of conforming to the na- 
tional ban on pledging. 

“The change of pro- 
cedure nationally has re- 
sulted in our Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon chapter initiating 


New club teaches acrobatic skills 


By ALEX FINE 
Staff Writer 


After petitioning for 
University approval for 
the past year and a half, 
the Aerial Circus Club 
has officially launched 
this semester, receiving 
the Student Government 
Association’s approval on 
March 4. 

Meeting on Friday af- 
ternoons, co-founders 
Marni Epstein and Gwen 
Martin lead a group of 12 
students to the Mobtown 
Ballroom in Pigtown, Bal- 
timore to teach them the 
fundamentals of aerial 
silks, a form of aerial ac- 
robatics. 

Epstein and Martin, 
sophomores with eight 
and six years of experi- 
ence in circus respective- 
ly, have wanted to form 
an aerial silks club since 
the fall of their freshman 


Africa teaching children. 
It has been a huge part of 
my life.” 

Epstein pointed out that 
the process for gaining 
club approval was particu- 
larly arduous. 

“Unfortunately, we en- 
countered a huge amount 
of resistance from the 


school when we first ap-— 


proached them because 
they were so unfamiliar 
with the concepts,” Epstein 
said. - 

Aerial Silk is a type of 
circus in which perform- 
ers climb two 25-foot-tall 
pieces of fabric while con- 


torting themselves and 
spinning between the two. 
Because it is inherently 
performed without a har- 
ness, the University was 
reluctant to approve the 
club until they were able to 
find a space to practice off 
campus. : 

“We were told. by the 
administration that if we 
want to succeed, we would 
need to find a place to go 
off campus because the 
school did not want li- 
ability,” Epstein said. “It’s 
funny though, because 
[aerial silk] is probably as 
dangerous as_ basketball. 
I’ve never seen a single per- 
son fall.” 

When they were fi- 
nally approved as a uni- 
versity sanctioned orga- 
nization this semester, 
the two found a group 
of interested students 
to take the weekly trip 
downtown, even as most 


year. had no 
“L start- previous 
ed circus J] gtarted circus experience 
when I was with the 
12yearsold when I was 12 activity. 
at summer 1a at “Thadn’t 
camp,” Ep- years old a done cir- 
stein said. cus un- 
“Before pein ae ao til Marni 
coming to — Marni EPSTEIN, show ne d 
Hopkins, I me_ silks,” 
took a gap FOUNDER 5 pho- 
year and more Bijan 
spent five Abar said. 
- months at “We're 
a youth circus in South both in the Outdoors 


Club, and because I am 
really into climbing, she 
suggested I join her new 
club.” 

On Friday afternoons, 
Abar and the other 11 
pupils travel to the Mob- 
town Ballroom for a two 
hour session. 

For the first hour, a 
professional instructor 
teaches the group the 
proper footholds and 
grips of the sport, at 
which point Epstein and 
Martin take over instruc- 
tion. 

There are two main cat- 
egories of moves within 


aerial silk. The first catego- 
ry, drops, consists of wrap- 
ping one’s legs around a 
strand of silk and contort- 
ing one’s body while slid- 
ing down. 

The second, static poses, 
requires the aerialist to tie 
knots in the silk with his 
or her feet while holding a 
pose in the air. 

“Both require a lot of 
body awareness,” Epstein 
said. “But eventually 
you'll be able to master 
it and do a split upside 
down, which is just awe- 
some.” 

Although the club is 
brand new, they are al- 
ready looking to expand. 
Due to the limitation of 
the space they are renting, 
the group needs exactly 12 
people to commit to going 
for four weeks, with the 
cost of renting the space 
staying constant no matter 
how many members show 
up. 
While they initially 
had 15 students interest- 
ed in joining, Epstein and 
Martin had to turn three 
away due to space limita- 
tion. 

By the end of the se- 
mester, they are hoping 
to find enough people 
interested to create a sec- 
ond session on a different 
day. 

“It’s really cool how all 
of this has spread via word 
of mouth,” Epstein said. 
“We most certainly are 
hoping to expand in the 
future.” 

Abar echoed Epstein’s 
remarks. 

“I know most of the 
people who have joined so 
far are from the Outdoors 
Club,” Abar said, “but we 


" already have had one grad- 


uate student join us, and 
no experience is necessary 
to join.” 

The group is hoping: 


to put together a perfor- » 


mance by the end of the 
year to showcase what 
they have learned this se- 
mester. 


all of their members a lit- 
tle early (since they were 
already in the middle of 
the process) and altering 
their new member educa- 
tion program to accommo- 
date the new membership 


pose of the new member 
period is to help the new 
members of the chapter 
form a strong bond with 
one another and with -the 
other chapter members. In 
a sense, this unites the fra- 
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Sigma Alpha Epsilon will no longer have pledges following national policy. 


education format,” Rachel 
Drennen, Coordinator of 
Greek Life & Orientation, 
wrote in an email to The 


News-Letter. 


Drennen said she saw 
the initiation period as help- 
ing to build relationships 


among fraternity members. 


“I believe that the pur- 


ternity and sorority com- 
munity because all stu- 
dents are having a positive, 
close-knit experience,” 
Drennen wrote. 

According to Drennen, 
though the University is 
strongly against all forms 
of hazing, there has never 
been a push by the Hop- 
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The Provost’s Undergraduate Research Awards 
afford Johns Hopkins undergraduates unique 
opportunities to conduct independent research 


As a PURA recipient you can... 


The Provast’s Undergraduate Research Awards 
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kins administration to ban 
pledging. 

“We defer to the na- 
tional organizations when 
it comes to the chapters 
structuring their own new 
member processes. How- 
ever, in all cases, the Uni- 
versity prohibits hazing of 
any kind and will inter- 
vene if that behavior is sus- 
pected,” Drennen wrote. 

SAE is not the first fra- 
ternity to move away from 
pledging nationally. 

“Other fraternities have 
already shifted or begun 
the process of shifting their 
new member programs to 
a four-year membership 


development process,” 
Drennen wrote. 
SAE believes this 


change in policy may pave 
the way for other fraterni- 
ties to follow. 

“The Supreme Council 
believes the time is now to 
embrace change in the way 
our groups operate in order 
to ensure our future suc- 
cess. And now is the time to 
lead the way among Greek- 
letter organizations,’ SAE’s 
statement read. 

Members of the SAE ex- 
ecutive board at Hopkins 
declined to comment. 
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Ukrainian unrest draws sharp responses 


UKRAINE, rrom Al 
Soviet Union in August 
of 1991, but things have 
not been easy in the years 
since. —_ Russian-speakers 
and Russian-sympathizers 
have extended their influ- 
ence throughout much of 
the country, especially in 
the east. ; 

Russian-born sopho- 
more Masha Ilina grew up 
Just across the Black Sea 
from Ukraine. Ilina says 
she feels confident that 
Russians bear no preju- 
dice against Ukrainians, 
despite the anti-Russian 
sentiment she has’ experi- 
enced from Ukrainians in 
her life. 

“I think it’s a complicated 
situation and that it is hard 
to say who is right or wrong 
because there are a lot of 
different aspects involved 
in the situation. For me and 
my family in Russia, we be- 
lieve that much is portrayed 
incorrectly, and I believe 
it’s so tragic that people lost 
their lives in this conflict. I 
also see it that Ukraine very 
much tries to differentiate 
itself from Russia. How- 
ever, a lot of Russians see it 
completely differently and 
believe Ukraine and Ukrai- 
nians to be very similar to 
Russia and see the people as 
kin,” Ilina wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. 

In 2010, Ukrainian Pres- 
ident Viktor Yanukovych 
was elected to office after 
a race that was criticized 
for electoral irregularities; 
Yanukovych tried to main- 
tain close ties with Russian 
President Vladimir Putin 
economically while keep- 
ing the door open to Eu- 


rope. 

In November, Yanu- 
kovych abandoned the 
European Union trade 


agreement that had been in 
the works for months and 
would have yielded closer 
ties with Europe. Instead, 
he signed an agreement 
with Russia valued at $15 
billion. — = 

“Mind you, in Ukraine, 
the Yanukovych govern- 
ment embezzles $8 to $10 
billion annually ... and this 
$15 billion was not going 
to go to the people at all; 
it was just going to fill the 
pockets of the government, 
because that was the trend 
that had been going on up 
to that point,” senior Paul 
Tershakovec said. 

Tershakovec is a third 
generation American 
whose grandparents fled 
Ukraine a year prior to the 
Nazi invasion in World 
War II. He speaks Ukrai- 
nian at home and has vis- 
ited relatives in western 
Ukraine several times. 

As a result of the gov- 
ernment backtracking on 
integration with Europe, 
protests began to break out, 
beginning in the capital 
city, Kiev. The protests, as a 
whole, were peaceful; Yanu- 
kovych, on the other hand, 
reportedly ordered police to 
use violence to break them 
up if necessary. 

The protests continued, 
however, leading to the 
occupation of Kiev’s city 
hall on Dec. 8. That was the 
largest demonstration yet, 
with 800,000 attendees. 

Beginning in January, 
the Ukrainian parliament 
started passing anti-protest 
laws. Incidentally, three 
protesters were reported 
dead three days later. The 
laws were quickly an- 
nulled after the resignation 
of Prime Minister Mykola 
Azarov, and parliament 
passed an amnesty bill 
agreeing to drop charges 
against protesters that had 
been arrested as long as 
current protesters aban- 


~ doned their occupation of 
' government buildings. 


This was initially reject- 


ed by the protestors, but a _ 


few short weeks later, over 
200 protesters were re- 
leased and Kiev’s city hall 
was abandoned. 

Days later, though, 
protests heated up again, 


in one of 


: bloodiest days the nation’ 


had seen in almost.a cen- 
tury, with over 80 dead. 


a) > - 


had been told to shoot to 
kill. 

Yanukovych denounced 
the’ protest movement, 
which he dubbed a coup 
d’etat, and fled the country. 
However, he attempted to 
retain a hold on his power 
by later making a televi- 
sion appearance from Rus- 
sia in which- he asserted 
the legitimacy of his presi- 
dency. 

Yanukovych, his friends 
and his family have been 
receiving death threats for 
some time now. 

“And I guess rightfully 


so,” Tershakovek _ said. 
“One man is threatening 
the freedom and _liveli- 


hood of your entire fam- 
ily ... it seems unthinkable 
that something like that 
would happen to us in the 
U.S., but if that were to be 
the reality, what would you 
do? So he left.” 

Yanukovych was re- 
placed on Feb. 23 by Speak- 
er Olexander Turchynov, 
who is currently 
serving as interim 
president. A warrant 
for the arrest of the 
ex-president was is- 
sued that same day. 

Rival protests be- 
gan in Crimea the 
next day. 

March 1 marked 
the day when Russia, 
under Putin’s request 
and his parliament's 
approval, first sent 
forces into Ukraine. 
Unmarked troops 
landed in Crimea in 
order .to, according 
to Putin, protect the 
well-being of Rus- 
sian-speakers in the 
area. 

However, many 
argue that Russia 
has ulterior motives 
for their presence in 


Crimea. Co-Execu- 
tive Director of the 
Foreign Affairs Sympo- 


sium (FAS) Will Szymanski 
explained that Putin’s ac- 


but rather political. 

“(T]he core ambition for 
Russia with this conflict 
has several dimensions: 
Trying to keep Ukraine 
within a sphere of influ- 
ence, a significant port 
land-grab at a time of cha- 
os, and a threat to all Rus- 
sian neighbors who have 
EU, NATO and western- 
minded ambitions (Baltic 
states, Caucasus _ states, 
and Central Asia). Putin 
has already said once be- 
fore to former President of 
Georgia Mikheil Saakash- 
vili: the West will promise, 
but won't deliver. Russia 
will not promise, but will 
certainly deliver — essen- 
tially a threat to neighbor- 
ing nations that looking 
westward will achieve 
nothing but destruction,” 
Szymanski wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 

Szymanski said that he 
thinks Putin is willing to 
make sacrifices to achieve 
political gain. - 

“When looking at this 
crisis as an American, I 
urge people to see this 
from a realist perspective,” 
Szymanski wrote. “Trying 
to see Russia as anything 
but realist will simply 
frustrate viewers. Russia is 
committed to a zero-sum 
policy known as the Lib- 
eral Empire, and will incur 
short term losses — even 
economically — for long 
term political gain.” 

Putin, however, main- 


- tains that Russia is not out- 


right occupying Crimea, 
but rather that the troops 
are there to protect the 


interests of Russia, Rus- 


sian citizens and Russian- 
speaking Ukrainians. 


Tershakovec, along with . 


many others, does not buy 
this idea. ; 

“The Russian Federa- 
tion started increasing 
their military exercises 
and their alert level at their 


military bases. There were 


reports prior to this in- 
creased alert of unmarked 
masked gunmen 


ing control of the Supreme 


~ tions are not protectionary ~ 


a 
I 


that 


NEWS & FEATURES 


kept landing in Crimea, 
whether from the sea or in 
trucks, marked with Rus- 
sian plates, armed with 
Russian weaponry. More 
of them came, more occu- 
pied Crimea and tr[ied] to 
force a referendum on the 
Supreme Council, because 
it’s an autonomous state,” 
Tershakovec said. 
“However, this refer- 
endum needs to be ap- 
proved; essentially it has 
to be constitutional, and 
it’s not. So the referen- 
dum hasn’t happened yet. 
But, in the meantime, this 
is what has happened: 
lots of media attention in 
Crimea, the Russian Fed- 
eration’s government say- 
ing outright ‘we’re not oc- 
cupying Crimea,’ military 
commanders in Crimea 


saying ‘yeah, we’re Rus- 
sian,’ so, they are. There’s 
no doubt about that. They 
have started coming to 
Ukrainian military bases 
in Crimea with trucks full 


COURTESY OF WIKIPEDIA COMMONS 
Putin's actions are viewed by some as an invasion. 


of soldiers armed to the 
teeth and invading the 
forts. They come, to the 
doors and they demand to 
see the commanding offi- 
cer, and the commanding 
officer comes out and they 
say ‘give up your weapons, 
we are occupying this area 
for the safety of Russian- 
speaking men,” he added. 

In an_hour-and-a-half 
long phone call, U.S. Presi- 
dent Barack Obama asked 
Putin to withdraw his 
troops. Putin and his diplo- 
mats have instead adopted 
a strategy of radio silence, 
ignoring the requests of 
most of their neighbors. 

“This has the possibil- 
ity of upsetting the current 
balance of power. It could 
become a regional conflict 
if neighboring countries 
get involved,” Internation- 
al Studies major and fresh- 
man FAS member Alex 
Weisman said. 

Thus far, Crimean 
troops have not used force 
against the Russians, and 
thus interactions have re- 
mained relatively nonvio- 
lent. 

“Frankly, the Ukrainian 
troops have every right 
to shoot at the invading 
troops ... but, they’ve been 
ordered to stand down, 
and it’s been working thus 
far because the Russian 
troops aren't ready to mas- 
sacre a bunch of Ukrainian 
soldiers that are not fight- 
ing back,” Tershakovec 
said. 

American fighter jets 


have arrived in Poland and 


Lithuania, and the aircraft 
carrier George H.W. Bush 
is making moves to enter 
the Black Sea. The United 


States .and France have | 


both issued statements 
warning Russia of “new 


measures” should it fail to 
withdraw its forces. 


On March 6, the Crime- 


an Parliament passed a 
motion to secede from 


Ukraine, asking to join 


Russia. This was, not sur- 
prisingly, met by Russian 
support. Ukrainian Prime 
Minister Arseniy Yatse- 
nyuk, however, was not 


so eager for this to be the 


case, promising not to cede 
a “single centimeter” of 


Council and raising the Ukrainian land to Russia. — 


Russian flag... Those troops ‘That statement was sup- 
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ported by Obama, who ex- 


White House to Yatsenyuk. 
“The situation will also 
have a lasting impact for 
the Obama administration 
in that the way they handle 
this will ultimately deter- 
mine his foreign policy 
legacy,” Weisman said. 

Szymanski asserted that 
U.S. policy thus far has not 
gone far enough to address 
the underlying issues of 
the conflict. 

“As for the main actors 
in this engagement, I see 
EU, Russia and the United 
States playing most of the 
cards. Though, America’s 
actions thus far have been 
certainly weak. Putin has 
assured his oligarchs, that 
in the face of economic sanc- 
tions, Russia will prevail 
in the long term. Rhetoric, 
time and time again, along 
will take hold on Russian 
support for this land-grab 


if the United States does not | 


act decisively,” Szymanski 
wrote. 

Szymanski urged 
resolute American 
action. 

“The US 
share _ intelligence 
with Ukraine and 
mobilize the NATO 
Special Response 
Force, at the very 
least to cool down 
Russian — encroach- 
ment. Probably the 
best action in this 
conflict, though, 
actually lies in EU 
and United States 
aid to the people of 
Ukraine (amounted 
at $16 billion)- Win- 
ning and keeping the 
hearts and minds of 
the Ukrainian people 
is the absolute vic- 
tory for the Western 
nations in this en- 
gagement. 
the electricity going 
and providing for a family 
are the underlying necessi- 
ties for Ukrainians during 
this conflict, so by keep- 
ing a healthy standard of 
living, Ukrainians are less 
likely to have their hearts 


and minds fall back into , 


the hands of their aggres- 
sive neighbor,” Szymanski 
wrote. 

Tershakovec firmly be- 
lieves that any conflict 
that might arise will end 
quickly, mostly because 
Putin does not possess 
an army anywhere near 
as strong as the Soviet 
Union’s at the height of the 
Cold War. He fears, how- 


ever, for the sake of the 


Crimean peninsula. ~ 
“lm worried that 

Crimea will be the sacri- 

fice that Ukraine has to 


“make, which is very sad 


especially given the histo- 
ry that the Crimeans have 
with Russia; even under 
the tsars, they were per- 
secuted ... The Ukrainian 
people do deserve a better 
future than they’ve had, 
because over the last 2000 
years, Ukrainians have 
had about 370 years of in- 
dependence,” he said. 
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Asymmetric Institute takes 
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ASYMMETRIC, rrom Al 

under a time limit with the 
articles they are given. 
The class is offered through 
the Department of Military 
Science as a result of a part- 
nership with the Asym- 
Studies Institute, 
a nonprofit research and 
education organization, of 
which Boston and ‘Young 
are chairman and_ vice 
chairman, respectively. 

First offered during Inter- 
session in 2012, the class was 
designed with ROTC cadets 
in mind; Lieutenant Colonel 
Paul Carroll, director of the 
Department of Military Sci- 
ences, said junior and senior 
cadets had expressed a de- 
sire to learn how the intel- 
ligence community works 
with the military. 

Briefing is also an inte- 
gral part of a military of- 
ficer’s duties. Carroll said 
that one of the first duties 
as a junior officer is to brief 
senior Officers. 

“Tt teaches a different 
skill set that’s probably not 
taught in a lot of other class- 
es on campus,” Boston said. 

US. Intelligence Com- 
munity: Theory & Practice 
has been offered every se- 
mester since Spring 2012. 

Although the class ini- 
tially began 
with mostly 
ROTC ca- 
dets, Boston 
said it now 
includes 
many non- 


It teaches a 
different skill set 
that’s probably 


unconventional approach 


tended an invitation to the | 


over time. 

“They were genuinely in- 
terested in our lives, which 
was rare, especially at this 
University,” Smith said. 

Smith also said that U.S. 
Intelligence Community: 
Theory & Practice pre- 
sented different challenges 
than the classes she had 
taken before. 

“It’s the first class I've 
taken that wasn’t just memo- 
rization and regurgitation,” 
Smith said. “We had to take 
the information that we 
were given ... and come up 
with your own conclusion 
and analysis rather than just 
regurgitating information.” 

Another aspect of the 
course Connor enjoyed 
was the significance of cur- 
rent events. 

“You would not do well 
unless you could supple- 
ment [the information giv- 
en by the instructors] with 
outside information, so the 
most important reading 
you were doing was read- 
ing the newspaper every 
day, which was kind of 
cool, because that gets over- 
looked,” Sebastian said. 

Smith said that as the 
class went on, she also 
viewed the news differently. 

“| didn’t realize that 
there was a 
much more 
complicated 
and intricate 
dynamic 
than what it 
seems to be 


ROTC stu- not taught ina lot when you 
dents. watch it on 
“Really, Of other classes on the news,” 
no matter Smith — said. 
what you do, rena thes “It’s so much 
your ability -MIKE BOSTON, more com- 
to take in- plex.” 
formation, ASYMMETRIC “Now I’m 
critically always curi- 
think about INSTITUTE ous what the 
the informa- CHAIRMAN full story is,” 
tion, distill Smith add- 
it, and then ed. “(News 


deliver it- is 


a valuable skill. to have/*> to report 


Carroll said. “By working 
in the small groups as well, 
they learn the most difficult 
form of leadership: peer 
leadership.” 

Now, there are also two 
independent study classes 
through which students 
can delve deeper into re- 
lated topics of their choice. 

Sophomore Will Marcus 
said the instructors’ back- 
grounds in the intelligence 
and defense community 
created a “completely dif- 
ferent dynamic” between 
them and the students. 

“There was an almost 
tangible aura of fear after 
they revealed some de- 
tails about their past ca- 
reers,” Marcus said. “I was 
just completely in awe of 
them.” 

Marcus also said the pro- 
fessors did not answer ques- 
tions directly, which made 
the students wonder if the 
instructors were secretly 
reading their text messages. 

However, sophomore 
Staley Smith said they be- 
came more approachable 


. outlets] like 
it right when it 
comes out, and that’s not 
always the most accurate. 
The details aren’t fully ex- 
posed. Even though we 
weren't shown anything 
that other people couldn't 
find, we could see the 
obstacle for the normal 
person to try and fill the 
blanks in order to find the 
most accurate and full sto- 


ry.” 

Senior Ollie McNeely 
said it was exciting to see 
how the government agen- 
cies’ responses compared 
to how he and his class- 
mates had reacted during 
their situation reports. 

In addition, the class 
has involved high-profile 
guest speakers, like former 
FBI operative Eric O'Neill, 
who was responsible for 
the high-profile arrest and 
conviction of Robert Hans- 
sen, an FBI agent and spy 
for the Soviet Union. 

“T looked forward to 
my three [two and a half] 
hour night time class ev- 
ery Wednesday,” Marcus 
said. 


HOPE urges 


action on 


mental health disparities 


By WILL KRAUSE 


For The Vews- Letter 


This year’s Health Dis- 
parities Week kicked off on 
Monday with a lecture from 
keynote speaker Tamar 
Mendelson of the Bloom- 
berg School of Public Health. 
Her lecture, titled “Promot- 
ing Social and Emotional 
Well Being in Urban Youth,” 
stressed the social determi- 
nants of mental health. 

Every year, the Hop- 
kins Organization for Pre- 
Health Education (HOPE) 
hosts Health Disparities 
Week in order to raise 
awareness about various 
issues. The central topic 
this year is mental health. 

“There's a lot of evidence 
that stress contributes to 
mental health disorders, 
especially 


have implications for help- 
ing students at Hopkins 
cope with the workload. 

“At college ages, actu- 
ally, a lot of times people 
have vulnerability to psy- 
chotic episodes, which de- 
velops in adolescence and 
goes up in college years,” 
Mendelson said. 

“I’ve noticed the amount 
of work here definitely per- 
petuates a lot of issues that, if 
they were mild before, they 
could become worse, be- 
cause now people are in this 


really intense academic envi- | 
ronment which they may not | 


be used to,” Felicione said. 
More than anything, Fe- 
licione stressed the impor- 


tance of seeking help for | 


mental health disorders. 
“For me I feel the more 
people speak up about them 
and the more 


unipolar de- people talk | 
pression and 7,.., e about them 
some forms Very few people and = make | 
of anxiety,” who need mental them  com- 
Mendelson : monplace, 
said in an health services the easier it 
interview receive them. will be for 
with The people to get | 
News-Letter. ~ TAMAR telp. There 
“There are will be less 
some mental MENDELSON, amount of | 


health disor- 
ders that are 
more geneti- 
cally or bio- 
logically based, but many 
of them have a large com- 
ponent of responses to the 
environment.” 

In her lecture, Mendelson 
pointed out that children 
growing up in poverty are 
exposed to chronic stress 
over time and that this 
stress can lead to disrup- 
tions in cognitive and emo- 
tional regulation capacities. 

Moreover, she suggest- 
ed that treatment for men- 
tal health is rare. 

“Very few people who 
need mental health services 
receive them,” Mendelson 
said. “The numbers are pret- 
ty appalling. Most do not 
receive treatment and even 
the people who do receive 
treatment aren't receiving 
adequate treatment.” 

One way Mendelson 
has tried to address these 
issues, and to prevent po- 
tential mental health dis- 
orders in young children, 
is by partnering with the 
Holistic Life Foundation. 

The Holistic Life Foun- 
dation, based in Baltimore, 
is a non-profit organization 
dedicated to fostering the 
well-being of people living 
in underserved neighbor- 
hoods by educated Balti- 
more Public School children 
about mindfulness-based 
approaches to stress. The 
most common of these ap- 
proaches is yoga. 

Yoga, according to Men- 
delson, is an effective way to 
reduce and prevent chronic 
stress. Self-reports suggest 
that yoga and meditation 
exercises can be responsible 
for positive improvements 
in mental health. 

Mendelson did point 
out certain challenges to 
introducing mindfulness 
practices in the Baltimore 
city schools. 

“1 think the biggest bar- 
rier to introducing any 
kind of program is just 
how overworked every- 
one is and how you need 
resources of both people’s 


time and often financial. 


supports as well,” she said. 
However, there are ways 
Hopkins students could 
get involved in reducing 
such barriers and spread- 
ing awareness about the 
necessity of mental health 
treatment. : 
“There are various men- 
tal health groups that are 
all starting to come to- 
gether, and there are dif- 
ferent clubs you can join,” 
sophomore Julia Felicione 
_said, “I think the best thing 


people can do is to be open’ 


and honest about their is- 
sues, because there is still a 


KEYNOTE SPEAKER 


time people 
have to suffer 
in _ silence,” 
she said. 

Following the lecture 
from Mendelson on Mon- 
day, HOPE hosted a Cards 
for Care event on Tuesday, 
during which students 
wrote cards to mental 
health patients in the Balti- 
more area. 


The Mental Health Fair | 


will take place in Charles 
Commons at 6 p.m. on 
Thursday. HOPE will 
wrap up Health Dispari- 
ties Week with their Brain 
Foods event all day on Fri- 
day at the Breezeway. 


| 
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Summit for Women Leaders draws alumnae, faculty 
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Students discussed some of the issues women face. Topics included feminism, supporting other women and male-dominated workplaces. 


SUMMIT, From Al 
“Tt was incredible to see 
her up there and every- 
one could really feel the 
power of what she was 
saying.” 

Farber’s stories about at- 
tending Hopkins spoke of 
a time when there were no 
women’s restrooms on the 
engineering -quad and the 
only women’s athletic pro- 
grams were cheerleading 
for lacrosse and cheerlead- 
ing for football. 

“She brought tears to 
my eyes as she reminisced 
with the room about 
struggling when she first 
came to Hopkins,” Bonsu 
wrote. 

Joanne Leedom-Ack- 
erman, a graduate of the 
Writing Seminars masters 
program and a member 
of the Board of Trustees, 
also gave a speech about 
her career as a journalist, 
novelist and short story 
writer. 


Following Leedom- 


Ackerman, Sarah Hem- 
minger, who holds a PhD 
in biomedical engineering 
from the Whiting School of 
Engineering, spoke about 
her own career path. Hem- 
minger co-founded the 
Incentive Mentoring Pro- 
gram, which matches un- 
derperforming high school 
students with volunteers 
who help them stay on 
track. 

Before lunch, the ap- 
proximately 60 attendees 
were matched with alum- 
nae, faculty and WISE 
Board members to dis- 
cuss issues that working 
women face, including 
wage gaps, succeeding 
in male-dominated fields 
and balancing work with 
family. 

Freshman Sara Jones 
said she enjoyed speaking 
with alumnae and learn- 
ing about how they made 
their mark on the Univer- 
sity. 
“(Hopkins] women have 


come a long way, and more 
events [like this] will help 
us go even further,” Jones 
said. 

The WISE Board, which 
was founded in the fall 
and consists of eight un- 
dergraduates from all four 
classes, planned the sum- 
mit as their first major 
event. 

“We [want to] create a 
network of women who 
are interested in being a 
leader and who are inter- 
ested in women’s rights 
and equality,” Morphett 
said. “It’s surprising that 
there wasn’t some sort 
of body like this before 
now.” 

Bonsu, who original- 
ly conceived the idea of 
starting the group, noted 
having received her in- 
spiration from author and 
Facebook Chief Operat- 
ing Officer Sharyl Sand- 
berg. a: 
“This summer, I read_ 
the book Lean In by Sheryl 


BURR GES NE EEE EAE: Seti ae 


The editors at The News- , 
Letter wish you all 9 happy 
spring, break! 


Sandberg and was so in- 
spired that I came back to 
campus looking to encour- 
age others to move and 
act!” Bonsu wrote. 

In addition to expand- 
ing the summit next year, 
the WISE Board hopes to 
host a speaker series in 
the fall. The board will 
also host a meet-and-greet 
event on March 31 for in- 
terested students to learn 
more about WISE. 

“A lot of people asked 
how they could get more 
involved [with WISE] so 
we thought this would 
be a good opportunity to 
act as a follow-up to the 
conference and also to 
get more ideas,” Morphett 
said. 

Bonsu_ said that she 
hopes WISE will help cre- 
ate more opportunities. 

“We also want to work 
to extend our reach out of 
our immediate campus in 


_changing the lives of ladies _ 
in high school,” she wee — 


K 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


NOT A STRATEGY FOR CROSSING THE STREET. 


You're not one to toe the line, to do things the way they've always been 
done, or to cling to convention. No one ever changed the world by playing 
it safe, right? Well, that depends. If by “playing it safe” you mean using 
common sense when crossing the street—looking both ways, staying off 
your phone, and sticking to the crosswalk—then following the rules might 
be the most revolutionary thing you can do, And it gives youa better shot 
at being around long enough to really break new ground. . 
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The next generation of COLUMNS is here. This is the place for restaurants, fashion, fitness, cooking, relationships, lifestyle and trends 


A crazy cal. bothersome bachelor and priceless photobomb 


Jezebel 
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% 4 22-pound cat taxss family hostage, family calls 911 for help bit. ly/104T2xx 
+ c nic ” aT ~/ : . ~ 7 ~i> 
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CAT ATTACK 


ave Miore 


Favorite 


: CALLER: 
) HE'S CHARGING AT US. HE'S AT OUR DOOR, 
BEDROOM DOOR. 


DISPATCH: 
ONE MOMENT, OKAY? 


CAT 
RAAAAAARRRRARR! 


Well this is just terrifying. But let’s talk about the situation for a second. This cat has a history of violence, so why does | 


the family still let it around a baby? And why would you ever kick a cat? 


TheWrap 
‘Bachelor Juan Pablo Galavis Picks His Girl, Pisses Off Internet and 
Officially Becomes Most-Hated Contestant Ever bit.ly/iqsRtTs 


GD View 


| 


It’s already sketchy when you have people competing to marry a guy/girl in front of all of America, but this season was 
especially terrible, as Juan Pablo pretty much offended everyone and only ended up making the women he dumped 
look better off. 


refinery29 
No dare needed —Jon Hamm + 
roc vc. HAI: rd! 


immyfallon pnotobomb New York tourists at 
ISYRHO pic.twitter.com/ONVsic pM57 


gel Syrerurt 


This photo just speaks for itself. Jimmy Fallon is doing such a great job with creating viral videos and photos for The 
Tonight Show Starring Jimmy Fallon, and Jon Hamm is just a fantastic addition to any show/photo, plus I love how he’s 
basically BFFs with everyone who films at 30 Rock. 


& 


Lachlan Markay 16 ae : 
Source sends these pics, says they show Rep. Stockman drinking w/ YRs in 
a CPAC hotel bathtub 


©) TwitPic 


At CPAC, a conference during which conservatives get together to trash Obama and talk about how great they are, 
photos were leaked of Rep. Steve Stockman (R-Texas) hanging out at a hot tub party where he offered young conserva- 
tives $20 to get in the hot tub and toasted “F**k the left.” These people want to run our country. 


Dave lizkoff @ditzkolf-Mar9 
‘Next week on True Detective: Marty and Rust frantically scramble to log onto 
HBO Go to learn what happened this week on True Detective. 

Expand dy Reply ¢% Retweet ok Favorite ++» More 
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The True Detective finale broke HBO.go and the Internet predictably went crazy, probably a lot like how I feel write 


now as I try to write this column while Twitter is down, AND I CAN’T SEE WHAT THE REST OF THE WORLD IS 
DOING HELP. ‘ 
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with senior triends 


@rachel_witkin 
Tweets of the Week 


This weekly column features 

some of the top posts around 

the Twitter realm that deal 

with the week’s top stories in 

sports, politics, pop culture 
and all things news. 


From a sophomore 


I's hard having friends who are graduating soon 


his is dedicated 
to all the people 
that told me that 
I shouldn’t' be 


| | friends with seniors. 


As a sophomore, peo- 


|| ple continually ask me 


why my closest friends 
are seniors, but I say why 
not? Even though I know 
they will not still be here 
at Hopkins next year, I 
still enjoy the time I spend 
with them, whether we’re 
spending long nights 


| never expected that hav- 
| ing friends that are older 


would come with the dif- 
ficulties that I constantly 
encounter. 

The most common situ- 
ation I face when spend- 
ing time.with my senior 
friends is when someone 
starts a conversation with, 
“Remember that time. . .” 
When I hear this, I imme- 


pleasurable experience 
but, save the occasional 
feeling of being left out, 
there are numerous ben- 
efits. 

My senior friends give 
me great advice, not just 
about which classes to 
take and other college- 
related decisions, but also 
about life in general. Since 
they have already expe- 
rienced sophomore year, 
they are able to tell me 
about the mistakes they 


studying made so 
| in Brody F I do not 
or watch- Van make 
ing Scan- . the same 
dal in the Mitchell ones. 
| Wolman % Know- 
| Theater. G ing peo- 
Be - uest ple who 
Crawtsse : have 
of how G | taken the 
much I 0 umnist classes I 
SPPTEGhe rob “tay AS td tt am. oe 
ate their Trear y 
company, I would have taking is helpful when I 


am looking for free text- 
books or help with as- 
signments. Another great 
benefit is that I can com- 
pletely avoid the search 
for off-campus housing, 
since I’m taking the lease 
of two of my friends’ 
awesome apartment 
(with roof access!) when 
they graduate. I always 
have someone to turn to 


diately for any 
know and ev- 
they are My senior friends erything 
Patol ae that I 
ably give me great advice, need 
going : : 12 de Loy jaa) 
%, talk HOt just about which eet: 
ne out classes to take and Bone for 
ang- illin 
ing out Other college-related out He 
in the decisions, but also SUE 
Building : cation, 
B base- about life in general. having 
ment or - someone 
some review a 
other paper or 
Scisunts getting 


ingly far off memory of 
the good old times they 
had during their freshman 
year. 

After this trip down 
memory lane continues for 
a while, without fail some- 
one points out that I am 
just a sophomore so I was 
not present for this grand 
occasion, but I’m really not 
bothered by this constant 
ostracism. 

Another disadvantage 
to my close friendships 
with seniors is inadver- 
tently being infected with 
senioritis. 

When surrounded by 
people who are almost 
done with their Hopkins 
careers and have job of- 
fers and schoolwork that 
is not at the top of their 
priority list, I find myself 
starting to feel the same 
way — until I realize I 
have four more semesters 


of college left. Although 


sometimes I may think 
of myself as being 21, in 
reality I am younger and 
cannot graduate in the 
spring or — more im- 
portantly — go to clubs 
or bars with my older 
friends. 

I know I may make it 
seem like having friends 
who are seniors is not a 


someone to help me un- 
derstand a microeconom- 
ic model. 

Even still, ’d have to 
say that the most im- 
portant benefit of being 
a sophomore with close 
friends who are seniors is 
that I am almost always 
surrounded by a group 
of amazing role models. 
They may not know it yet, 
but Iam positive that they 
will all be successful as 
they enter the real world. 
I admire them for their 
dedication that . helped 
them to survive Hopkins 
and to accomplish their 
goals. 

I do have friends in oth- 
er years, though, particu- 
larly other sophomores 
and juniors. I value my ~ 
time with my peers just 
as much because I know 
that I have time to create 
memories with them dur- 
ing my junior and senior 
years. 

With just a couple of 
months until my senior 
friends graduate, howev- 
er, | know that next year I 
will miss them more than 
they know. Still, I am ex- 
tremely proud of them all 
and excited for them to 
start the next chapters of 


their lives. 
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lists, thoughts, feelings, missed connections, haikus, confessions, furtive glances and, of course, sex. 


Surprisingly sophisticated rap lyrics This week’s best 
01 Bandcamp 


kay, I get it. 
Rap really 
isn’t what it 

used to be. 
Lately, it 
seems like we've traded lyr- 
icism and honesty for bass- 
knocking beats and catchy 
hooks. The only songs that 
get airtime are the ones that 
were probably written and 
recorded all within 15 min- 
utes, so rappers don’t even 
have to put in any effort in 
order to be played on the 
radio, right? 

Wrong. What appear 
to be mindless lyrics are 
actually well-crafted .al- 
lusions and analogies 
that prove that rap may 
actually be more sophis- 
ticated than it was in the 
past. These six lyrics alone 
prove that there is still 
hope for people who have 
lost faith in the power of 
rap. 

Or maybe I’m just read- 
ing too far into things. You 
decide: 

1. “Versace, Versace, 
Versace / Versace, Ver- 
sace.” — Migos, “Versace 
ft. Drake” 

The hook of “Versace” 
may seem like an asinine 
(and surprisingly catchy) 
repetition, but it’s so much 
more. It’s a reference to a 
well-known trend in an- 
cient Greek poetry 
and literature: the 
invocation of the 
Muse. Migos is call- 
ing upon the inspi- 
rational powers of a 
clothing brand that 
none of us can afford 
in order to help them per- 
form the song, a tactic that 
has allowed the rap group 
to skyrocket to the top of 
multiple year-end lists in 
2013. 

2. “Me and broke n****s, 
we don’t get along.” — 2 
Chainz, “I’m Different” 

Just when you thought 
rap is no longer socially 
conscious, here comes 
2 Chainz with his short 
but extremely effective 
reference to class-based 
struggles within the black 
community. How can we 
advance as a people when 
the members of the up- 
per and lower classes can’t 
even get along? We have to 
do better. 

3. “The devil is a lie, 
b***h, I'm the truth / The 


ony 


COURTESY OF DEMXX VIA FLICKR 


2 Chainz gets a lot of flack for his seemingly asinine rhymes, but they're actually laden with social commentary. 


devil is a lie, b***h I’m the 
proof.” — Rick Ross, “Dev- 
il Is a Lie” 

The complexity of these 
lines rivals that of Eliot’s 
“Wasteland,” but after 
much contemplation, I 
have Rozay all figured out. 

‘See, the first line gives the 


Keryce Chelsi Henry 


Editor 


impression that Rick Ross 
is the opposite of the devil, 
meaning God, since Ross is 
the truth and the devil is a 
lie. But I’m almost certain 
that Rick Ross isn’t God. 
This means he’s acknowl- 
edging that he’s a liar, and 
therefore he’s actually the 
devil. 

My theory is that the 
rapper feels guilty about 
being a former corrections 
officer who basically cop- 
ied the persona of an L.A. 
drug kingpin for the sole 
purpose of achieving his 
dreams of a career as a 
drug- and money-obsessed 
rapper. Still, the man is 
roughly 300 pounds of 
pure genius — and maybe 
like five pounds of fried 
chicken. 


4.”Starships were meant 
to fly.” — Nicki, Minaj, 
“Starships” 

This single marked 
Nicki‘s groundbreaking 
crossover into the pop 
genre, as she briefly aban- 
doned the typical hip hop 
beat for more of an electro- 
pop feel. Moreover, 
the song is revolu- 
tionary for shedding 
light on an event 
that no other artist 
was discussing at the 
time: the retirement 
of NASA‘ __ space 
shuttle program. For four 
decades we watched on as 
astronauts braved the dan- 
gerous conditions of space- 
flight, but the program 
was just far too expensive. 
Regardless, Nicki’s words 
encourage NASA fans 
that our country’s return 
to space is. inevitable and 
helps us look forward to a 
future of discovery. 

5. “You know I’ma ston- 
er I love drugs and I can’t 
never be tooken.” — Young 
Thug, “Stoner” 

This is frankly the most 
artful satirization of recre- 
ational drug use that I have 
ever heard. Young Thug 
takes on the persona of a 
stoner (because there’s no 
way he abuses drugs him- 
self!) to demonstrate that 


marijuana use leads to the 
inability to remember the 
nuances of English gram- 


mar. The symbolism of the | 


double negative and incor- 
rect past participle can re- 
ally send chills down your 
spine. 


6. “N***a, I ain’t worried | 
| — Saint Pepsi 


‘bout nothin’” — French 
Montana, 


‘Bout Nothin” 


Again, we see the unex- | 


pected power of the double 
negative in today’s socially 
conscious rap. French is 
aware that the double nega- 
tive implies a positive, and 


he’s strategically using this | 


to his advantage: It’s not 


that he’s not worried about | 
worried | 


anything, he’s 
about everything: institu- 
tionalized racism, Russia’s 
involvement in Ukraine, 
the subtle danger of paper 
cuts, the treatment of Bon 
Appétit workers, the list 
goes on. The poor man is so 
overcome with all of soci- 
ety’s struggles that he tries 
to hide his grief within this 
Rico Love beat, but we can 


all hear his pain. That ad | 


lib that French Montana is 
known for (the “haaan” in 


the background of all of his | 


songs) is actually him cry- 
ing. 

It’s okay, French. It will 
all work out eventually. 


“Ain't Worried | 


inding music on 
the Internet these 
days isn’t that 
hard. 

Besides 
iTunes, there is a pletho- 
ra of online stores where 
one can purchase music. 
One of my favorite ones 


is Bandcamp, a website 


that allows musicians and 
labels to sell music, in 
both physical and digital 


formats, directly to their 


fans. 

Not only can you play 
entire 
son g Ss 
instead 
fe) : 
those 
90-sec- 
Giehs c 
sam- 
ples, but you can also pick 
the type and quality of the 
digital file you want. That 
being said, there is still 
a huge amount of music 
available on the website, so 
finding something worth- 
while is no easy task. 

Luckily, here are some 
LPs and EPs that you can 
find on the website that are 
definitely worth the listen. 

1. Hit Vibes and Gin City 


This New York-based 
vaporwave producer is on 
the rise, featuring a sound 
that provides a refreshing 
take on disco, ‘80s lounge, 
and R&B inspired electron- 
ic jams. The first LP, Hit 
Vibes, released backin May, 
is best described as disco 
party meets 2013 (because 
Daft Punk isn’t the only 
group that can do disco). 

A strong influence 
of French House can be 
heard and while that 
is never a bad thing, it 
doesn’t feel recycled with 
Saint Pepsi. His most re- 
cent release, Gin City, 
features a more modern 
sound while still retain- 
ing some of the influenc- 
es demonstrated in Hit 
Vibes. This is probably 
the best representation of 


| what is to come with the 


next generation of disco- 
influenced electronica, 

2. Laudanum — Yourself 
In Peace 


Ever wanted to hear 


Alex Hurowitz 
Music Rx 


what hip-hop inspired 
beats (e.g. Flying Lotus) 
mixed with  shoegaze 


sounded like? Then be sure 
to look into the latest EP 
released by this duo from 
Los Angeles. 

While their first two EPs 
were recorded in a bed- 
room (which is hard to be- 
lieve when you hear them), 
this new release involved 
studio time, helping Your- 
self in Peace to fine tune 
its sound and songwriting 


even more. The combina- 


tion of 
guitar 
with 
he 
elec- 
tronic 
instru- 
menta- 
tion meshes rather well, 
forming, an interesting en- 
vironment that still retains 
that organic feel of hand- 
played instruments. 

3. Cassette Demo #1 — 
eaglesshadow 

This demo by the ex- 
perimental UK producer 
has some of the best soul, 
funk, jazz and_ blues- 
inspired beats around. 
While on the downtempo 
side of things, each song 
has its own particular 
groove. 

“Jazz Sax,” in particular, 
has a drum and bass com- 
bination that generates a 
modulating rhythm with a 
mellow synth progression 
to complement in the back- 


ground. 


4. Solace — Aether 

Still staying on the sub- 
ject of beats, this producer 
from Boston features some 
quality ambient and hip- 
hop inspired electronica. 
Aether’s production is al- 
ways on point, with some 
songs being reminiscent of 
old Boards of Canada ma- 
terial. 

The lo-fi and muddy- 
sounding drum and bass 
progressions with dream- 
like vocal and synth melo- 
dies give a sense of a nos- 
talgia, despite the release 
being far from old’ Any 
fans of Flying Lotus or any- 
one else on the Brainfeeder 
label should consider giv- 
ing this release a listen. 


Discovering Birroteca’s tasty trattoria-style casual beer and bites 


n old mill 
property sits 


along the focuseson good, unpreten- lution Craft's 

Jones Falls tious Italian food, but the Rise Up Stout, 

River and_ beerlistandartisanpizzas a beer cold 
railroad tracks; a gravel are what have defined its steeped with 
parking lot sur- x ee 
rounds the estab- ® offee. 
lishment. Down Camille Tambunting It was 
the street, Taharka z : fun to 
Brothers scoops A Bite of Baltimore see an 
out ice cream and Easton 
Union Craft Brew- coffee 


ing unites water, barley, 
hops and yeast. But inside 
this stone building, din- 
ers enjoy artisan pizzas 
topped with housemade 
cheeses and duck confit, 
octopus carpaccio and a 
beer list that speaks to the 
restaurant’s name, Birro- 


Hampden stop. 
The restaurant’s menu 


success. 

The sitting room lends 
to a more formal atmo- 
sphere, but the bar’s seat- 
ing area is casual and 
neighborly, aptly reflecting 
Birroteca’s attitude about 
food: friendly people mak- 
ing simple, good and con- 


teca. scientious 
A play meals. 
on the Ital- ed At, 5 
ian word Haas and Rossie p.m. : oi 
for “wine : . a__ Friday 
repository” are making simple, night the 
—  enoteca classic food with place was 
—  Birro- packed, 
teca opened a respectful and without a 
in the Fall .; tive approach single un- 
of 2012 by innova PP reserved 
owner Rob- toward ingredients. oF open ta- 
bin Haas, ble for the 
named one rest of the 
of Food & night. My 


Wine’s 10 Best New Chefs 
in 1994, along with chef 
Cyrus Keefer. In 2013, Da- 
vid Rossi, a former chef at 
Mount Vernon’s Sotto So- 
pra, took over Cyrus's ex- 
ecutive chef position. 
_Birroteca is an easy 
drive from Hopkins and 
just a 10 minute walk 
from the Blue Jay Shuttle’s 


friend and I squeezed into 
the last two seats at the bar. 
We ordered the Steak 


Tartar ($12) as an appe-_ 


tizer and the Duck Duck 
Goose ($17), a wood-fired 
pizza topped with duck 
confit, fig-onion jam, bal- 
samic, fontina and asiago 
cheese and a duck egg. 
One of the happy hour 


draft beers that 
night was Evo- 


company make 
its way to the 
tap of one of 
Baltimore’s 
best new res- 
taurants. There 
were also 24 
beers on tap 
and over 20 
bottled beers 
(They even sell 


growlers!). 

The Steak 
Tartar wasn’t 
as finely 


minced as it 
usually is, but 
I appreciated 
how Birroteca’s 
approach felt 
heartier and, 
well, beefier. 
There was 
a spoonful 
too many capers in the 
tartar, and although the 
bread served with it was 
warm, I wanted a crispy 
crostini to accompany. it. 
Still, what set the plate 
apart from a normal steak 
tartar was its salsa verde. 
Pureed, smooth and her- 
baceous, the sauce had 
an exotic element to it 


(maybe galangal?) that I 
couldn't discern but that 
gave the dish depth. 

The pizza came out 
topped with a generous 
amount of duck confit and 
a sunny-side-up egg. The 
crust had just the right 
amount of chew, and the 
bottom was crisp from the 
wood-fired oven; however, 
the egg on top was cooked 


i he 
iB 
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too long and overall, the 
pizza leaned on the sweet 
side. 

The pizza could ben- 
efit from a saltier, stronger 


cheese. or perhaps a runny. 


yolk would have made it 
more savory. Although 
these changes would have 
put it over the top, we still 
ate and savored every last 
crumb. 


heute ART OLEY 
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; COURTESY OF THOMAS CIZAUSKAS VIA FLICKR 
Birroteca’s vast beer selection adds to its authenticity as a trattoria-style restaurant while still keeping it casual. 


Haas and Rossie are 
making simple, classic 
food with a respectful 
and innovative approach 
toward ingredients. I'll 
definitely be back — and 
definitely be sure to make 
a reservation this time — 
if not to try more of their 
pizzas then to explore the 
rest of their trattoria-style 
menu. ; 
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Editorial 


Women’s Summit gives insight 


This past Saturday, five successful 
female leaders affiliated with Hop- 
kins came to Homewood to share 
their wisdom, insight and advice 
with Hopkins’ female student body. 
Organized by the newly found- 
ed, eight-member undergraduate 
group Women’s Initiative for Social 
Equity (WISE), the event featured 
lawyer-turned-broadcast-journalist 
and NBC 10 Philadelphia news an- 
chor Renee Chenault-Fattah as the 
keynote speaker. Chenault-Fattah, 
a 1979 Hopkins graduate, was fol- 
lowed by Mindy Farber (Class of ’74), 
Joanne Leedom-Ackerman (Board of 
Trustees member) and Sarah Hem- 
minger (BME PhD from Whiting) at 
the speaking podium. Before lunch, 
the 60 or so attendees were part- 
nered with alumnae, faculty and 
WISE board members and given the 
opportunity to discuss issues faced 
by working women in a one-on-one 
conversation. WISE plans to host 
similar events moving forward, in- 
cluding a speaker series this fall and 
an informational meet-and-greet on 
March 31. 

The Editorial Board applauds 
WISE, the five Hopkins-affiliated 
female leaders, the 60 student at- 
tendees and everyone else involved 
in this event for their participation, 
hard work and concern for social 
progress. The Editorial Board would 
remind the Hopkins community 
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that it was but 44 brief years ago 
when female undergraduates were 
prohibited from enrolling at Hop- 
kins. Comparing this brief timeline 
with how impressively women are 
thriving on campus today, it is clear 
that immense progress has been 
made ina very short period of time. 
Those heroic women who were able 
to succeed at Hopkins and beyond 
even in the ‘70s are remarkable for 
their bravery, drive, talent and will- 
power. When they returned this 
weekend, we have little doubt they 
were proud of the progress Hopkins 
has made since then. 

We have even less doubt, how- 
ever, that there remains an ex- 
tremely long way to go. Women in 
this country face a greater array of 
disadvantages than we can enumer- 
ate in one editorial — to make no 
mention of the horrendous inequali- 
ties women face across the globe. 
Unfortunately, Hopkins itself is no 
exception to these troubling trends. 
At the student level, rape and sexual 
assault remain massive problems at 
college campuses in particular. The 
Board calls upon the University to 
give more than lip service to female 
equality, in the hope that when this 
year’s female graduates return to 
campus many years from now after 
rewarding leadership careers, they 
will have a more rapid pace of prog- 
ress to celebrate. 


(lass provides practical skill set 


The Editorial Board commends 
the University and the Krieger 
School of Arts and Sciences for de- 
veloping and promoting the course 
“U.S. Intelligence Community: The- 
ory and Practice.” We feel that it is 
vitally important that students at 
Hopkins expose themselves to en- 
vironments that are highly similar 
to actual workplace situations. This 
course achieves this critical charac- 
teristic by transcending the usual 
discussion based style of learning 
to reinforce critical thinking skills 
through impromptu exercises that 


require intense focus and teamwork. - 


Many times the mundane aspects 
associated with university courses 
blind students from recognizing the 
pressing situational demands that 
the real world environment requires 
of them.-Rather, it is not usually that 
students become too acclimated to 
problem solving methods that don’t 
challenge them to explore undiscov- 
ered abilities. Further, it is crucial 
that students pursue collaboration 
with colleagues when faced with an 


~ 2 


acute problem and the importance of 
drawing on the diverse set of talents 
that comprise a team. This class ac- 
complishes this by requiring their 
students to develop strategic plans 
in a very limited amount of time. 
More importantly, having the 
ability to intake significant amounts 
of information quickly with a high 
level of comprehension and then im- 
mediately evaluate it to fit the task 
at hand is a skill that can only be 
learned through rigorous practice. 
While a typical classroom environ- 
ment can facilitate the development 
of such skills throughout engaging 
discussions and difficult assign- 
ments, it nonetheless lacks the real 
time pressures that this course ex- 
poses its students to. 
The Editorial Board hopes that the 


University takes the initiative to en- 


courage the offering of more courses 
similar to this one. It is only through 


intense academic exercises coupled - 


with rigorous application that a stu- 
dent can develop the set of skills nec- 
essary to thrive in the real world. 


MarcH 13, 2014: 
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limit the number of letters printed. 
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By ALI DELEN 


he domestic issues of 
Ukraine have rapidly 
escalated over the past 
few weeks. What out: 
wardly seemed like 
Over domestic affairs 
have boiled over into an interna- 
tional crisis that has reanimated 
the specter of the Cold War. Given 
Ukraine's geopolitically invaluable 
position, its domestic plight has at- 
tracted multiple international ac- 
tors. While Ukraine’s potentially 
fatal domestic problems run ail 
the way to the young nation’s core, 
they are beginning to play sec- 
ond fiddle to the foreboding rum- 
blings of Cold War era tensions 
as the West and Russia confront 
each other once more. For Putin, 
Ukraine would be another step 
towards his dream of a Russia re- 
stored to its former Soviet glory, so 
if the West truly intends to wrest 
control of Ukraine it will have to 
fight an uphill battle against an en- 
trenched Russian regime. 

Ukraine lies at the heart of Pu- 
tin’s fantasy of a reunited Soviet 
empire, an elusive dream he has 
been pursuing since he first rose to 
power. Ukraine has been subject to 
Russian domination for nearly 300 
years and compounded with Pu- 
tin’s aspirations, it is unlikely that 
the Kremlin will allow Ukraine to 
leave its sphere of influence with- 
out a bitter fight. Besides its po- 
litical importance, Ukraine is also 
geographically strategic to Russia’s 
national security. Ukraine’s land- 
scape is crisscrossed with tens of 
thousands of miles of pipelines 
that Russia depends on to get its 
natural gas to Europe. The modern 
Russian Federation was built on 
petrodollars, and these natural en- 
ergy reserves and transport lines 
are the source of Russia’s wealth. 
Ukraine is also strategic in that it 
is home to Russia’s Black Sea fleet 
at Sevastopol. Furthermore, he 
last thing the Kremlin wants is 
another NATO backed nation on 
its doorstep, especially in a region 
long considered a bastion of Rus- 
sian influence. 

The West, for its part, cannot 
allow Russian aggression to go 
unmatched. The Obama adminis- 
tration, already under bipartisan 
fire for a weak foreign policy and 
facing looming foreign policy chal- 
lenges, cannot allow the United 
States to be characterized as meek. 
Critics and allies alike have not for- 
gotten Obama “urging restraint” in 
Iran, Tunisia, Bahrain and Syria to 
no avail. Nor have they forgotten 
how Netanyahu continued to build 
settlements, Kim Jong-Un main- 
tained his missile development, 
Al-Assad did not abdicate power, 
Al-Maliki followed through with 
the arms deal with Iran, and Kar- 
zai refused to sign the bilateral se- 
curity agreement with the U.S. All 
of this in spite of vigorous protesta- 
tions from the Obama administra- 


protests 
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The global geopolitical ramifications of 


tions. With territorial conflicts in 
the South China Sea seeming more 
and more likely, Obama’s reaction 
to Russia’s challenge will set the 
precedent and allow other nations 
to gauge how far they can go with- 
out provoking the United States. 
It is also a stated policy of the US 
to resist the formation of an inter- 
national organization resembling 
the Soviet Union. A Western vic- 
tory in Ukraine would be a major 
step toward realizing that goal. For 
the West as a whole, not defend- 
ing Ukraine in the face of unwar- 
ranted aggression and breach of 
sovereignty would cast doubt on its 
commitment to noble values such 
as human rights, democracy, and 
sovereignty. At a moment when 
Western leadership in the world is 
increasingly under question, the 
situation in Ukraine is a crisis the 
West cannot afford to mishandle. 
Despite these reasons, a con- 
certed front against Russia will 
be difficult to form considering it 
would primarily depend on eco- 
nomic measures to pressure Rus- 
sia into complying with interna- 
tional law. Economic sanctions, 
however, are a two-way road in 
a globalized and interconnected 
world. Europe is nearly as depen- 
dent on energy imports as Rus- 
sia is on energy exports. Europe 
would be reluctant to do any- 
thing that might affect the flow 
of natural gas from Russia espe- 
cially given the precarious eco- 
nomic situation it now finds itself 
in. Even relatively slight price 
fluctuations could introduce tre- 
mendous volatility in European 
markets. Across the Atlantic, 
Obama would also be hesitant to 
endanger US economic growth 
in a fragile world market he has 
struggled hard to revive. For 
these sanctions to be effective in 
any capacity they would need to 
be comprehensive and hit Russia 
where it hurts most, in its energy 
sector. This is virtually impos- 
sible given that China is not on- 
board with any economic sanc- 
tions, the United Nations would 
never pass any measure against 
Russia given Russia’s veto power, 
Europe is dangerously depen- 
dent on gas imports from Rus- 
sia, and US sanctions would be 
half hearted at best given the 
domestic social and political en- 
vironment. Outside of economic 
sanctions, the West is left with 
little: empty rhetoric, which the 
West has dispensed in copious 
amounts, and symbolic gestures 
of disapproval, such as the boy- 
cott of the upcoming G-8 summit 
(the 2012 meeting for which Pu- 
tin didn’t even bother to attend). 
To further complicate matters 
for the West, any action it takes 
against the Russian Federation 
will be met with Russian counter- 
attacks on other fronts. Histori- 
cally, this has been Putin’s mo- 
dus operandi. If the West hopes 
to find diplomatic solutions to 


Ukraine’s domestic unrest 


Syria and Iran, it will need Rus- 
sia’s cooperation — something it 
is unlikely to receive if it pursues 
its current course of action. 
While this crisis has hurt Rus- 
sia economically in the form of 
increased capital flight and a 
volatile stock market that has 
seen significant losses, the true 
price Russia will pay is geopo- 
litical. Already Poland, Hungary 
and the Czech Republic have 
called emergency NATO meet- 
ings in response to Russian troop 
movements. Relations with these 
Eastern European nations, which 
were on the upswing, have suf- 
fered greatly. China and Turkey, 


too, have become wary of Putin’s | 


Russia. Worst of all for Putin, 
however, is the hastened evapora- 
tion of his neo-USSR ambitions. 
A new era in Russian history that 
harkens back to the days of the So- 
viet Union cannot be inaugurated 
without Ukraine, which has tradi- 
tionally been integral to any such 
federation. In that respect, Putin’s 
actions have been ruinous. Ukrai- 
nians will not soon forget Russia’s 
actions in the Crimea, and time is 
not on Putin’s side if he still wish- 
es to pursue his dteam of the Eur- 
asianist System, a conglomeration 
of the former Soviet Republics. 
The last vestiges of the Soviet era 
that made such a notion possible 
are quickly dissolving. 

Should Russia manage to hold 
onto its gains in the Crimea, it will 
face yet another daunting propo- 
sition: having to deal with a 15 


percent Muslim Tatar population | 


inimical to Russian domination. 
The Crimean Tatars have connec- 
tions to the insurgents Russia is 


already fighting in the North Cau- | 


casus. Russia's expansion would 
doubtless be met with redoubled 
insurgent activity. Despite what’s 


All 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


Blue Jays to Big Dance: The 
(ase for Division I Basketball 
al Hopkins 


By MATT PECK 


e all know that 
Hopkins is a 


great school. 
Elite rank- 
ings for both 


its undergraduate and graduate 
schools, as well as for its medi- 
cal school, demonstrate that 
Hopkins offers its students the 
academic resources they need to 
succeed. Despite these great ac- 
complishments, Hopkins can still 
aim higher. But so close to the 
summit of the academic world, 
it can be difficult to invent ways 
to do so; in this situation, it is 
likely a new engine is needed to 
make another push. If Hopkins 
would like to benefit its student 
body, increase the number of ap- 
plicants and alumni giving, and 
do so in a comparatively cost-ef- 
fective manner, the upgrade to a 
Division 1 basketball program is 
a highly appealing option. 

Most clearly, a Division 1 bas- 
ketball team provides experienc- 
es to students that are simply not 
currently available to Hopkins 


| students. However, as February 
| turns to March, a missing com- 


ponent of any great university 
will become glaringly obvious. 


| March will come and go, but the 


at stake for the two opposing | 


blocs, the West and Russia, there 
remain Ukraine's internal prob- 
lems. Regardless of whether the 
final Ukrainian government is 
pro-West or pro-Russia, the fa- 
vored side will have to take on 
the massive burden of bailing out 
and then rebuilding the Ukrainian 
economy. Such an undertaking 
would be a difficult proposition for 
a Europe still struggling with its 
own finances, a United States that 


now seems to balk at commitment | 


abroad, or a Russian Federation 


that is hemorrhaging economi- | 
| their university through ath- 


cally as corporate leaders transfer 
billions of dollars from domestic 
companies to foreign accounts. 

The fight for Ukraine is far 
from decided and it is hard to see 
a resolution that will leave either 
side better off. What is certain, 
however, is that what happens 
in Eastern Europe in the coming 
weeks will have far reaching and 
long lasting geopolitical ramifi- 
cations for the globe. 

Ali Delen is a freshman from 
Woodstock, Md. He is majoring 
in International Studies. 


campus will remain perfectly 
tranquil. 

Division 1 collegiate bas- 
ketball, to Hopkins students, 


| is something that happens far 


away. It is something for other 
students of other colleges, not for 
them. Division 1 basketball is a 
magnificent and uniquely Amer- 
ican phenomena that should not 
be missed. Our great university 
would be wrong to continue to 
miss it. 

A university benefits itself 
by benefiting the student body; 
in few situations is this truer 
than in the case of upgrading to 
a Division 1 basketball team. In- 
creasing a university’s visibility 
through Division 1 basketball 
results in increased numbers 
of applications, which, depend- 
ing on how the University uses 
these applicants, results in either 
increased enrollment, increased 
academic standards for entry 
or both. Reminding alumni of 


letics also can increase alumni 
giving to the university. An ex- 
cellent example of this is Butler 
University. In the late 1980's But- 
ler University was having diffi- 
culty filling classroom seats and 
balancing the budget. Through 
investment in their basketball 
team, Butler’ was able to turn it- 
self around, using the increased 
applications and alumni giving 


that resulted from success on the — 


court. In fact, from 2010 to 2012, 
Butler experienced an increase 


of 40 percent in applications. 
This all in a context where Butler 
had to compete with three major 
collegiate basketball programs 
in the same state as well as a 
professional team in the same 
city. Surely, Hopkins could reap 
similar benefits. 


Oftentimes, great things 


come with great obstacles. The 
road to a Division 1 basketball 
team would not be easy; how- 
ever, there are many factors 
that make it somewhat easier 
for Hopkins. The addition of 
a Division 1 basketball team 
would only result in a maxi- 
mum addition of 13 athletic 
scholarships, which is approxi- 
mately the same number al- 
lowed for Division 1 lacrosse. 
Additionally, there is potential 
for a large local market for bas- 
ketball. As of 2010, Baltimore is 
the 26th largest city in the U.S. 
It is also the largest city that has 
neither a professional basket- 
ball team nor a significant col- 
lege basketball team. Without 
significant local competition, a 
Division 1 Hopkins basketball 
team could generate substantial 
revenue. Lastly, Hopkins’ ad- 
mission into the Big Ten offers 
the school unique opportuni- 
ties concerning basketball. Con- 
ference realignment is over, but 
athletic conferences are sure to 
continue looking for sources of 
revenue, and few conferences 
understand the value of colle- 
giate basketball better than the 
Big Ten, currently considered 
the nation’s premier basketball 
conference. If the intention to 
create a premier basketball pro- 
gram in Baltimore were voiced 
to the Big Ten, it is likely Hop- 
kins would find a friendly ear, 


especially considering the move 
would bring another basketball 
program and an in-state rivalry 
in the key East Coast region to 
the ever expansionist Big Ten. 

Basketball is the second most 
popular sport in the country as 
well as the second most popu- 
lar collegiate sport and a highly 
profitable business. Taking part 
in this sport at its highest colle- 
giate level could prove incred- 
ibly beneficial. There is noth- 
ing wrong with the status quo 
at Hopkins. However, I do not 
believe that this university has 
come so far by contenting itself 
with success. Progress is not 
made by playing it safe and be- 
ing satisfied with the triumphs 
of yesterday. Rather, success has 
been achieved by striving for 
greater triumphs into uncom- 
fortable new areas. A Division 1 
basketball team is the next step 
for Hopkins. 

Matt Peck is a junior majoring 
in Molecular and Cellular Biol- 
ogy from West Lafayette, Ind. 


More than just the money: Health care reform in the US should address quality 


By CARISSA ZUKOWSKI 


ave you ever 
‘watched a mov- 
ie and_ thought, 
“Wow, this is a 
terribly —§ inaccu- 
rate representation of what re- 
ally goes on in the world?” The 
other night when watching an 
independent film directed by 
Lance Daly, called The Good Doc- 
tor (2011), I had to ask myself 
not if the film was a dramatized 
version of how hospitals really 
work, but rather to what extent 
was it fictionalized. 
Unfortunately, I was mistaken 
— many of the scenes do in fact 
reflect the harsh realities of hos- 
pitals in the United States. The 
protagonist, Dr. Martin Blake, 
played by Orlando Bloom, is an 
ambitious resident specializing in 
internal medicine, and the dark 
film exposes his unprofessional 
exploits of a patient in order to sa- 


- tiate his need to take care of her. 


Clearly Daly not only exposes the 
threat of malpractice and ethical 
violations, but he also includes 


ess obvious flaws in the health- 


care system. Within 10 minutes 
of the film, Daly brings up issues 
concerning professional relation- 
ships between nurses and doc- 
tors, language barriers, patient 


safety and ego. He even goes 
so far as to directly address the 
question: Why do you want to be- 
come a doctor? While this film is a 
complete work of fiction, there are 
many ugly truths within its plot. 
It is no surprise that the recent 
fiscal crisis has left the United 
States up in arms about govern- 
ment spending and tax policies. 
In 2012, the United States spent 
about 17.2 percent of the GDP on 
health care costs, amounting to 
about $2.8 trillion, as reported by 
Health Affairs. There has been a 


decrease in the rise of health care 


costs since 2000, but our health 
care system in the United States 
remains a hot topic for many in- 
dividuals and companies. 

Many are aware of the pass- 
ing of the Affordable Care Act 
(ACA), signed by President 
Obama on March 23, 2010. This 
legislation implements the indi- 
vidual mandate, employer man- 
date and attempts to encapsulate 
more of the middle class in the 
Medicaid program. In the news, 
we hear numbers and trajectories 
thrown around. But throughout 


the efforts of our nation’s health | 


care reform, it is the culture of 
medicine that seems to be get- 


ting the short end of the stick. We 


need to focus on closing the gap 


between rising health care costs 


and the quality of care not just by 
lowering costs but also by raising 
the quality. 

As crucial as reforming the 
economic side of the care is, it 
is not enough to simply make 
health care more affordable. 
Quality of care must increase. 
The news does not report, to the 
same extent, on the Affordable 
Care Act’s implementation of 
medical homes or of new patient 
safety regulations, instead fo- 
cusing on the politics of what is 
going on in Washington D.C. To 
the lay citizen, this is a fight be- 
tween politicians over numbers, 
when in actuality, it also includes 
hospital administrative _ staff, 
physicians, nurses, technicians, 
insurance companies and most 
importantly, patients. 


Referring back to the movie The 


Good Doctor, the opening scene in- 
troduced Dr. Blake as a resident 
on the fast track to an infectious 
disease fellowship. He had a pa- 
tient who did not speak English,’ 
so instead of using a translator, 
he simply used hand gestures to 
do the initial examination and di- 
agnosis consultation. He failed to 
connect with the patient, but even 
‘on a more basic level, he failed to 
get his allergies and history. His 
patient then experienced what ap- 
peared to be an allergic reaction 


to penicillin (although later, we 
in fact find that there was another 
drug that he was allergic to that 
a nurse gave him due to human 
error). 

This makes for good Holly- 
wood, but unfortunately, it’s all 
too real. According the IOM’s re- 
port “To Err is Human,” approxi- 
mately 100,000 deaths in hospi- 
tals are due to human error. This 
statistic is disturbing. Hospitals 
should be working towards 
eliminating human error and its 
effect on patient outcomes. A sys- 
tem of efficient communication 
needs to be implemented in hos- 
pitals. This system, many have 
suggested, could arrive in the 
form of a medical home, which 
would create a care-coordinated 
system to decrease cost of care 
and increase efficiency, both for 
the patient and for health care 
professionals. 

The media should focus less 
on the political scandal of health 
care reform and work towards 
uniting the two parties with the 
goal to increase the quality of care 
we receive and to decrease the 
inefficient costs for all patients. 


While the ACA is not a solution - 


to America’s health care dispari- 
ties, it is an effort put forth by the 
Obama administration to target 
small issues of the health care 


system. There is no be-all-end-all 
program. There is no quick fix. 
While an oversimplification, 
the goal to “fix” the health care 
system by trying to make it more 
affordable is naive. Health care 
is a good or service that exists in 
a capitalist market, which will 
drive competition for both con- 
sumers and producers. That be- 
ing said, the government should 
shift its focus to improving the 
existing health care system by 
improving the quality of care by 
raising the standards for hospi- 
tals. There should be legislation 
with the intention to decrease 
human error and improve patient 
outcomes. Of course, the finan- 
cial aspect of health care should 
not be completely disregarded, 
but instead of focusing so much 
on lowering the prices, why not 
provide incentive for health in- 
surance by raising the quality 
of the good being offered? With 
-a concerted nudge in both direc- 
tions, hopefully the market will 
reach an equilibrium where the 
costs of health care coincide with 
the quality of care we receive. 


Carissa Zukowski is a fresh- 


man from Baltimore, Md. She has. 


not yet decided what to major in. 
‘She is an Opinions Staff Writer 
for The News-letter. 
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YOUR WEEKEND Marcu 3-23 


Last-minute break adventures "™"°% 


By SOOEAN CHIN 
Your Weekend Columnist 


One thing that midterms 
never fail to remind us of is 
that at least spring break is 
steadily approaching. And 
in regards to break plans, 
to find a 
of things to 


students seem 
multiplicity 
from overseas adven- 
tures to Netflix. As for me, 
I think the bigger the bet- 
ter: We should really take 
advantage of this weeklong 
hiatus from the never end- 
ing 
library, sleep and classes. 
Home hardly sounds like 
an exciting way to pass the 
week. So those of you who 
have been  procrastinat- 
ing on spring break plans 
because the only free time 
you've had is getting coffee 
between classes, hopefully 
I can help. 

For the ones who are 
ready to splurge on a trip, 
I would recommend Stu- 
dentCity.com as a relatively 
affordable, inclusive pack- 
age plan with plenty of 
options for nightlife and 
music festivals. The web- 
site offers deals for acces- 
sible, domestic places to 
relax such as Miami as 
well as more exotic travel 


do, 


sequence of classes, 


destinations such as Can- 
cun. StudentCity serves as 
a popular option tor many 
students, and the informa- 
tion about StudentCity is 
widely dispersed. Options 
might be more expensive 
closer to the date, but for 
the last minute planner, it 
doesn’t hurt to at least look 
for possible travel options. 

If the Student City’s 
$1500 to $2000+ expendi- 
ture sounds out of budget, 
there are many fun places to 
travel to via Amtrak and the 
Marc train from Baltimore, 
that is friendlier on the wal- 
let. Train travels can also be 
either day trips or weekend 
stays. Washington D.C., Bos- 
ton and New York always 
serve as good destinations 
for these options. But try 
to purchase tickets as soon 
as possible as they can run 
up to $60 round trip for late 
purchasers. 

If you want to save even 
more money, the Grey- 
hound and Bolt Bus are al- 
ternative and reliable ways 
to travel that, at around $30 
round trip, are even cheap- 
er than train tickets. 

For the student who 
doesn’t necessarily have a 
family or friends’ place to 
crash in the nearby cities but 


doesn’t feel up to spending 
travel money to go for a day 
trip, there are still options 
available for adventure in 
Baltimore’s various neigh- 
borhoods. This is the most 


affordable and convenient 


option. 
For daytime plans, 
Towson and the Inner 


Harbor have many shops 
and restaurants that you 
can visit to treat yourself. 
Hampden also has vintage 
options for the artsy and 
the curious. The Walter’s 
Museum excellent 
way to pass the time, and 
the mise-en-scene of the 
museum and its works are 
mind-bogglingly incred- 
ible. (1 recommend you 
check out the Constel- 
lations Nights that they 
have on Thursdays.) For 
the nighttime plans, check 
out The Get Down for 


is an 


some clubbing fun or the | 


Rainbow Room for kara- 
oke night. 

No matter what you do 
during the break, whether 
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COURTESY OF SEOUL SPA USA VIA FACEBOOK 


An interior shot of Seoul Spa shows one of the spa’s relaxing hot tubs, located in gender-neutral bathhouses. 


The Korean sauna experience 


By CAMILLE KO 


| Your Weekend Columnist 


you are staying, have ad- | 


ventures planned or just 


going home to eat some of | 


your mom’s cooking, stay 
safe and have fun. We all 
deserve this 
break. 


COURTESY OF ELVERT BARNES VIA FACEBOOK 
Baltimore’s beautiful Penn Station is the central hub for many different vacation destinations by train. 


weeklong | 


| houses. 


For those staying in Bal- 
timore (myself included), 
spring break offers a chance 
to explore the city. I plan to 
check out the little-known, 
hidden Seoul Spa. 

Places like Seoul Spa 
are rare to find. It’s a type 
of Korean sauna called a jj- 
imjilbang that includes two 
gender-segregated —_ bath- 
In another area 
of the jjimjilbang, people 
can enter a large common 
room where, after the men 
and women have sepa- 
rately washed up and put 
on their spa-issued clothes, 
everyone can relax and 
talk together. Jjimjilbangs 
are more than just spas; 


| they are also unique as- 


pects of Korean tradition, 
emphasizing the cultural 
belief in physical balance 
and mental tranquility. 
“Despite their popularity 
in Korea, jjimjilbangs have 
yet to really catch on in the 


| U.S. because of a little, teen- 


sy, minor awkward detail. 


You have to be complete-- 


ly naked in the bathhouse. 
That’s right. Completely 
naked. No swimsuits, no 
undergarments. . .nothing. 
The only thing you have to 


cover yourself with is a tow- 
el that is so small that it ut- 
terly fails to hide anything. 
Though these policies are 
for sanitation purposes, and 
you're only naked while in 
the gender segregated bath- 
houses, the idea of being 
nude in front of a bunch of 
strangers isn’t exactly ap- 
pealing to most. The first 
time I went to a jjimjilbang, 
I was so mortified that I 
dodged behind towel racks. 

Of course, after I began 
bringing my own big tow- 
els to cover up, my embar- 
rassment stopped being 
an issue. And while the 
naked requirement might 
seem mortifying, the fresh, 
rested and _ rejuvenated 
feeling that you'll get far 
outweighs any discomfort. 


In its gender-separate 


bathhouses, Seoul Spa has 
three hot tubs: one hot, one 
cold and one lukewarm tea 
bath. The herbal tea helps 


heal skin damaged by UV’ 


rays. There are also two 
saunas — one humid and 
one dry — and showers that 
provide shampoo, condi- 
tioner and body wash. After 
you've finished washing up, 
you can store your belong- 
ings into lockers and put 
on temporary clothes. In 
the common area, there’s a 


heated floor made of jade for 
people to lounge and nap. 

My favorite part of jj- 
imjilbangs, however, are 
the poultice rooms. These 
rooms have walls made of 
various natural earth ele- 
ments that, when heated, 
promote physical wellbe- 
ing and healing as well 
as mental relaxation and 
calmness. Seoul Spa has 
poultice rooms made with 
Himalayan salt, jewels of 
amethyst and quartz, wood 
charcoal, terracotta and ice. 
The health benefits range 
from expelling toxins, im- 
proving sleep, better blood 
circulation, promoting cell 
regeneration and reducing 
signs of aging. 

Seoul Spa is on the 
cheaper end of most jjimjil- 
bangs (though as a college 
student, the price is still 
fairly steep). For $30, you 
can spend the entire day at 
the spa. Other places range 
from $40 to $60. Seoul Spa 
is open for 24 hours on 
weekdays and from 8 a.m. 
to midnight on weekends. 

While it may be a bit of 
a foreign experience, Seoul 
Spa is definitely an adven- 
ture worth trying. If you're 
willing to go out of your 
comfort zone, I promise it 
will be worth it. 


a 


GAGE SKIDMORE VIA FLIC 


Noteworthy :vents 


Man of la Mancha 
7:30 p.m., 2 p.m. 
Friday March 14 - Saturday March 15 
The Lyric 


Come enjoy this classic, Tony-award win- 


ning musical based on the beloved story of , 


Don Quixote. The musical follows a failed 
author-soldier-actor and tax collector who 
renames himself Don Quixote when he 
loses his mind and believes himself to be 
a knight. He and his manservant, Sancho 
Panza, go on various adventures in pursuit 


kr Of Quixote’s dreams and delusions. Tickets 


John Bolton speaks at the Conservative Political Action.Conference. range from $49-$69. Only three showings 
will be held at the Lyric: one this Friday at 
- 7:30 p.m. and two on Saturday at 2 p.m. and 
again at 7:30 p.m. 


JHU Foreign Affairs Symposi 


John Bolton 
8 p.m. 
— Thursday March 13 
Shriver Hall 


Former U.S. ambassdor to the United Na- 


tions, John Bolton, will speak in Shriver Hall 
this Thursday. Doors open at 7:30 p.m. Ad- 


mission is free to the public. Following the 


~~) 


ff 


speech, College Republicans will host a re- 
ception catered by Charm City Cupcakes. 
Bolton was appointed ambassador in 2005 
and served until his resignation in 2006. 
His appearance is part of the Foreign Af 
fairs Symposium’s 2014 series, “Confronting 
Global Dissonance: The Balance Between 
Realism and Idealism.” 


oe fed 
FAMILYMWR VIA FLICKR 


The popular musical is performed by many other theater groups. 


( 


WONDERLANE VIA FLICKR 


REUBENAINGBER VIA FLICKR 


Paul Simon and Sting perform (left); Charm City Cakes exterior (right) 


Beer, Bourbon & BBQ Festival (left); TSA’s Night Market (right) 


Calendar 


3/ 
‘ 
3/ 
3 
319 


13 Center) 
14 Cotes 
l 


Cakes) 


The Homo Poe Show (B 
Theatre Project) 


3/2 


Cake Workshops (Char 


TSA’s Night Market (Charl 
ville Amphitheatre) 


fy -marmmre pon yah meme ae soe 


Paul Simon & Sting (Verizon 


Pie) Day (Maryland Science 


" Concert. Series: Scharoun En- 
semble Berlin (Shriver Hall) 


Beer, Bourbon & BBQ Festival 
(Maryland State Fairgrounds) 


TSA VIA FACEBOOK 


m City 


altimore 


ottes- 
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Buttered Niblets Improvise in Arellano Walters Museum presents 


By ALLI GRECO 


\rts and | ntertammment Editor 


On March 7 in the Arel- 
lano Theater, Hopkins’ im- 


prov comedy group, the 
Buttered Niblets, put on 
a show entitled “Zombie 
\pocalypse.” The show 


provided the student body 
with an hour-long, laugh- 
ter-filled respite from mid- 
term exams and w riting 
essays during hell week. 

In the end, the ” 
\pocaly pse” 


Zombie 
did not really 
center On zombies, per se, 
but the random and funny 
name spoke to the total ran- 
dorahees of the show. The 
“went with 
and enjoyed the 
hilarity that ensued 
the group members’ 
improvisational talent. 

When the show started, 
the members mentioned 
that they would take audi- 
ence suggestions for skits 
throughout the show. In 
addition to picking out 
ideas written down by the 
audience before the begin- 
ning, they also mentioned 
that additional idea re- 
quests might also be made 
during the show: 

“We might ask you for 
suggestions. Please keep 
them out of the gutter and 


audience just 
the flow” 
utter 
and 


out of the headlines,” 
said. 

Although a lot of con- 
temporary comedy is based 
on sexual content and lead- 
the But- 
tered Niblets’ comedy was 
brilliant in its flatout goofi- 
The randomness and 
odd uniqueness of the au- 
made 


they 


ing news stories, 


ness. 


dience suggestions 


For instance, cart- 


wheeled their way into the 


some 


scene, while others exited 
by curling up on the stage 
floor and rolling away like 
a boulder. True to the co- 
medic form of 1970s Brit- 
ish comedy troupe, Monty 
Python, the best way to un- 
derstand the Buttered Nib- 
lets’ comedy in this show 


LEON SANTHAKUMAR/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
The Buttered Niblets worked with topics such as dinosaurs and pizza. 


for the best skits. 

The Buttered Niblets 
asked people to yell out 
nouns, adjectives and verbs 
to be the core of one skit. 
The final product: boulder, 
smelly, cartwheel. The co- 
medians incorporated all 
three into a skit set in a 
girls’ dormitory bathroom. 


Suits disappoints with 
lukewarm new episode 


By AUBREY ALMANZA 
\rts and Entertainment Editor 

After postponing a 
long awaited 2014 pre- 
miere, USA finally con- 
tinued the third season of 
Suits on March 6. Devoted 
fans tuned into “Buried 
Secrets,” eager to know 
whether or not Louis 
would uncover Mike's se- 
cret and Harvey would 
take his fluctuating rela- 
tionship with Scottie to the 
next level. Unfortunately, 
the season premiere made 
little to no development in 
either area and suggests 
that season four will con- 
tinue to drag out these re- 
curring issues. 

By the end of season 
three, Rachel turns down 
Stanford to instead pursue 
a law degree at Columbia. 
Harvey finally decides that 
he wants Scottie “in his 
life” — surely not the most 
romantic of declarations, 
but it is a big step for New 
York’s top-dog. After rotat- 
ing three partners in only 
two years, Jessica still has 
her name on the door, and 
Pearson-Spector is for once 
enjoying executive stabil- 
ity. Donna has returned 
to the office and is again 
keeping Harvey’s life in 
order as a loyal legal assis- 
tant. Even Louis, the office 
rat, found tenderness in his 


“professional, meticulous 
and wonderfully anal” 
lover, Sheila. Life seemed 
to be smooth sailing for 
the leading players of New 
York’s premiere law firm. 

_ Unfortunately,‘ Louis 
came dangerously close to 
connecting the dots and 
discovering Mike's secret, 
double life. Viewers were 
left questioning: Will Lou- 
is find out that Mike is du- 
plicitous? Would Lit dare 
expose Harvey’s protege 
associate to the company? 
Are the firm’s power dy- 
namics at stake? Season 
two ends on this cliffhang- 
er, leaving Suits fans des- 
perate- for answers and 
fearing the worst. 

Instead of cutting to 
the action, however, “Bur- 
ied Secrets” follows Lit 
as the mysterious conun- 
drum continues to burn 
a hole in his brain. Louis 
decides against approach- 
ing Sheila or Mike directly. 
With nothing more than a 
clue on Mike’s fraudulent 
transcript and gut instinct, 
Louis believes he’s uncov- 
ered the ultimate scandal; 


-and, knowing Louis, action 


must be taken to right the 
firm. 

Though he’s fully con- 
sumed by the enigma, 
Louis’ potential disclo- 
sure seems pretty insipid 

See SUITS, PAGE BS 


COURTESY OF SUNSHINE47 VIA FANPOP 
Harvey Specter finally decided to declare his feelings for Dana Scott. 


ye 
os) 


was not to ask questions 
but rather to just accept the 
amazing ridiculousness 
happening onstage. 
Following this piece was 
one about an “edgy frozen 
yogurt shop,” in which the 
employees were every cus- 
tomer’s worst nightmare. In 
what is usually a happy, kid- 
friendly place for most peo- 
ple, the two cashiers cursed 
and swore at the innocent 
patrons who just want top- 
pings on their cups of yo- 
gurt. The cashiers had no 
mercy and no patience for 
the complaints about yogurt 
and toppings. The hilarious 
breaking of the traditionally 


| happy context of the frozen 


yogurt parlor is what made 


| this skit so funny. 


In the same footsteps 
as the skit before it, the 
next one featured the il- 
lustrious Queen Katrina 
of the Dance Floor, a sassy, 
reigning, arcade dance 
champion whose haughty 


Delve into 


‘m the type of per- 

son who has an 

incessant need to 

know about any- 

thing and every- 
thing that’s happening 
in the world. I constantly 
read the news and listen 
to new music releases 
and attempt to stay as up 
to date on pop culture as 
possible. This means that I 
also try to watch as much 
T.V. as I can. When I tell 
people that I’m currently 
watching 13 shows/week 
with 19 total shows that 
I watch throughout the 
year (not counting Netf- 
lix or shows I’m trying to 
catch up on) they’re usu- 
ally shocked. I promise 
that I have a life outside of 
watching T.V. (well, most 
of the time). 

I watch so much TV. 
because I love getting im- 
mersed in the lives of these 
characters — many whom 
I've followed for years. 
My favorite shows are the 
ones that I get emotional 
over where the shows seem 
so real that I almost think 
it’s real life. That’s mostly 
why my list doesn’t include 
many supernatural shows 
because it’s hard for me to 
get very involved in shows 
that stray too far from real 
life. 

Here’s a review of some 
of the shows that I think 
you should’ve watched this 
week, some of which I'd ar- 
gue are the best on T-V., and 
some that I really should 


| stop watching but I can’t: 


Dramas you should have 
been watching already: 
Grey’s Anatomy: It’s on 


| its 10th season, and it’s 


still going pretty strong 
(though nothing can beat 
the good old days of Ad- 
dison and McSteamy). 
There hasn’t been any in- 
sane drama lately, which 


attitude 


rights” as dance champion 


and 


“bragging 


intimidated and ultimately 


dominated all of her com 


petitors. 
intensity 
called 


the arcade 


wardly sweet boy out with a 
girl on their first date. 


The 


from one scene to another. 
One called for the charac- 
ters to adapt their dialogue 
and behavior from a desert 
setting then to the Medi- 
eval era and finally to the 
Ice Age. Their acting looked 
effortless to the 
but the difficulty in pull- 
ing something that off in a 
crowded room had to have 
been an obstacle to push 
through. Given its reaction, 
the audience greatly appre- 
ciated the Buttered Niblets’ 
talent across the board. 
They certainly finished 
strong with a similar skit 
wherein the object was 
that all of the characters 
had to die by the end of 
three audience-suggested 
The actors inge- 
and 
out 
die in a library, 
museum and pillow fac- 


settings. 
; g 
niously 
figured 
ways to 


tory. 


By this time, Arellano | 
was booming with laughter. 
In fact, some audience mem- 
bers were‘nearly in tears 
or falling out of their seats 
because they were laugh- | 
ing so hard. The “Zombie 
Apocalypse” certainly came 
at a good time for Hopkins 
students; with all of the ac- 
ademic stress leading right 
up to the start of spring 
break, the Buttered Niblets 
proved that sometimes, the 
best cure is just to get out 
of the dorm room, gather 
up a group of friends and 
have a good laugh. 


Queen 

about 
“title” 
powered other characters at 


easily 
» such as an awk- | fo? 
last two skits chal- 


lenged the Buttered Niblets 
to seamlessly 


By RACHEL 
SCHNALZER 
or The 


Katrina’s 
her SO / 


Oover- 


Flowers: 


the 


transition | diately 


es of artwork. 
The 


tlety that 
audience, | commands 
There is an 
power 


preciator. 


Flowers: 


for 


in mind: 
hilariously 
outlandish 


rary artistic 


ceramic 
displayed in the exhibi- 
tion possess a rare sub- 
nevertheless 


Vews-Letter 


From the start, Designed 
Contemporary 
Japanese Ceramics, the new- 
ly completed exhibition at 
Walters Art Museum 
in Mount Vernon, 


imme- 


draws visitors in 
with its fresh, 


innovative 


design and stunning piec- 


vessels 


attention, 


even within large spaces. 
undeniable 
latent in the De- 
signed for Flowers exhi- 
bition that is delightfully 
complex but accessible to 
even the rookie art ap- 


In summary, Designed 
Contemporary 
Japanese Ceramics showcas- 
es a wide variety of ves- 
sels created with the art of 
ikebana flower arranging 


“With designs linked 
to long-standing Japanese 
traditions and contempo- 


expression, 


the exhibition celebrates 


ramic 


Mr. 
Quincy Scott 


| said. 


ert Feinberg 


| added. 


the works of many of Ja- 
pan’s greatest living ce- 
artists,” 
Mintz, chief curator and 
and Mrs. 


Robert 


Thomas 
Curator of 


Asian Art at the Walters, 


“Comprised almost ex- 
clusively of vases drawn 
from the Betsy and Rob- 


Collection, 


the exhibition explores the 
ways contemporary ceram- 
ic artists have met the chal- 
lenge of producing vessels 
as supports for flowers,” he 


modern Japanese ceramics 


The exhibition showcas- 
es a stunning range of vas- 
es, varying from one an- 
other dramatically in form, 
shape, texture and color. 
The first piece visitors see 
is Hogoé 2010-1, a stoneware 
vessel by Fujino Sachiko, 
which singlehandedly sets 
the tone of Designed for 
Flowers. 

With its layered top and 
rough surface, this is not 
the average vase; it con- 
tains much more detail 
than initially meets the 
eye. 

Upon closer examina- 
tion, the rough surface, in- 
deed, includes a subtle hint 
of sparkle — not anything 
overwhelming but just a 
glint of light, depending 
on the angle from which it 
is observed. 

Noboro ki (Rising Air) by 
Miyashita Zenji is another 
notable piece of stoneware 
in the exhibition but catch- 
es visitors’ eyes for very 
different reasons. The ves- 
sel is painted with shades 
of blue, beginning at the 
bottom with deep navy 
and ending at the top in 
bluish-white. 

This ascension of color 
reminds one of a moun- 
tainous landscape fading 
into sky. Zenji’s use of 
curved lines around the 
vessel further encourages 
this comparison, almost 
as if to signify moun- 
tains and valleys around 
the circumference of the 
piece. 

Designed for Flowers 
ends on a lively note with 
Yosai tsubo “koga,” (also 
known as “Galaxy”) a 
brilliant, glazed jar cre- 
ated by Tokuda Yasokichi 
Ill. This porcelain, circu- 
lar piece is glazed with a 


_ vibrant royal blue, with 


SeE CERAMICS, PAGE B4 


the lives of television characters 


is a relief, and the core 
cast is still mostly intact. 
Grey's is so great because 
of the hilarious banter 
among the characters, pa- 
tients, whose characters 
always 
well, and intense roman- 


are 


tic rela- 
tionships 
that’ we 


either root 
for or hate. 
I’m_partic- 
ularly into 
the most 
recent sto- 


ryline, which finally ad- 
dresses the fact that all 
of these surgeons should 
probably not have been 
dating their interns. 


Scandal: 
Rhimes’ 


(the same ge- 
nius who produces Grey's 
Anatomy) latest master- 
piece has gotten pretty 
ridiculous lately, but let’s 
be real, that’s what makes 
it good. I’m into this show 
for more of Rhimes’ witty 


my favorite 


developed 
free world” 


Rachel Witkin: 
A Functioning 
Addict 


show to 


summer. 
Shonda 


nd 
* 


Parenthood: 
into sobbing during TV. 
like I am, then you will 
love this. This is a show 
about real people, expe- 
riencing everyday prob- 
lems and emotions. Pretty 
much anyone, even if you 
don’t have a big, crazy, an- 


a2 __ COURTESY OF LAURIK2007 VIA FANPOP 
Greys Anatomy provides hillarious banter and dramatic relationships between the hospital's doctors. 


banter, the intense polliti- 
cal scene, and for Mellie 
Grant, who is probably 


First Lady 


ever. | am not one of the 
diehard “Olitz” fans be- 
cause this “leader of the 
is a terrible 


person and 
does not 
deserve 
someone as 
fantastic as 
Olivia. For 
people who 


haven’t 


started 


Scandal, this is a great 
binge-watch. 
I watched the first two 
seasons in one week this 


If you're 


noying, supportive fam- 
ily can relate to what the 
characters go through on 
this show. The entire cast 
is great and the charac- 


ters have really developed | 


over the past few years. If 
you don’t get emotional 
at least once during each 
episode, then you don't 
have a soul. 

Reign: It’s only on its 
first season, but it was 
already renewed for a 
second one, so it’s going 
to be around for a while. 
If you like attractive ac- 
tors (which The CW al- 
ways does so well), 1500s 
French court drama, fan- 
tastic outfits and hair, a 
little bit of the occult and 
randomly appropriate in- 
die music, then this show 
is for you. 

I like that this show is 
centered almost entirely on 
its strong, confident wom- 
en. However, it’s going to 
have to continue to have 

See ADDICT, Pace B5 
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Exhibition atmosphere Thor 2: The Dark World completely misses the mark 
compliments pieces 


CERAMICS, FROM B3 
white, teal and yellow 
stripes down the center of 
the jar. Its energy is pal- 
pable, as its effervescent 
colors and glossy texture 
easily command the atten- 
tion of the space around 
it. Its colors are further ac- 
centuated by the incorpo- 
ration of a Japanese screen 
depicting peacocks placed 
behind the vessel. The col- 
ors of the vessel and the 
peacocks blend together 
beautifully, creating an ex- 
hilarating end to Designed 
for Flowers. 

Indeed, Chief Cura- 
tor Mintz’s skillful use of 
Japanese screens to both 
contrast and highlight the 
ceramic vessels is just one 
of the ways the layout of 
the exhibition succeeds in 
creating an atmosphere 
perfect for the nature of 
the featured artwork. The 
walls of the exhibition are 
painted in a fresh mint 
green, creating a serene 
and tranquil environment 
for observing the ceramics. 

“In contrast to the ro- 
mance of the classical art 
in the museum, the mint- 
colored modern ceramics 
exhibit provides a calming 
experience ideal for admir- 
ing the cool and controlled 
forms of the vases,” said 
Hopkins junior and Wal- 
ters Museum intern Mi- 


chelle Court-Reuss. 
Another important as- 

pect of the exhibition’s lay- 

out is its commitment to in- 


teractivity. In the middle of 
the exhibition, visitors are 
invited to compose their 
own haikus, which they 
can clip to lines of string 
along the wall of the exhi- 
bition. 

Additionally, towards 
the end of Designed for 
Flowers, visitors of all ages 
are encouraged to try their 
hand at constructing a felt 
ikebana flower arrange- 
ment on a large board com- 
plete with many different 
types of felt shapes. In this 
way, Designed for Flowers 
is accessible for people of 
all ages, creating a playful 
spirit of fun in the exhibi- 
tion. 

Just a few stops away 
on the JHMI shuttle, the 
Walters Art Museum has 
always been an enormous 
asset to Hopkins and the 
greater Baltimore commu- 
nity. Its newest addition, 
Designed for Flowers: Con- 
temporary Japanese Ce- 
ramics, while fitting for all 
ages, is perfect for the col- 
lege student because of its 
youthful atmosphere and 
dynamic pieces of art. 

The exhibition began on 
Feb. 23 and runs through 
May 11. More informa- 
tion can be found at http:// 
thewalters.org/exhibitions/ 
ikebana/. For a relaxing Sat- 
urday afternoon, look no 
further than this unique 
and inspiring exhibition 
featuring works of many 
of Japan's greatest living 
ceramic artists. 


COURTESY OF JOHN DEAN 


The Walters’ modern ceramics exhibit provides a calming escape. 


he last decade 
or so has seen 
a great resur- 
gence in the 
once nearly- 


dead genre of comic- 
based film. After decades 
of questionable writing, 
tired plots and campy 
acting — to say nothing 
about the culmination of 
these factors in the disas- 
trous Batman and Robin 
— recent, new directions 
of comic franchises have 
breathed new life into this 
genre, seeing the returns 
of such greats as Batman, 
Spider Man, and the Man 
| of Steel Himself. 

However, while their 
competitor DC has taken 
a decidedly darker tone 
with their films, such as 
Nolan’s Dark Knight tril- 
ogy, Marvel Comics has 
instead opted for a more 
lighthearted, easygoing 
atmosphere for their films. 

| This keeps with the tradi- 
tional “spirit” of comics 
and superheroes. Full of 
camp, sarcasm and quirki- 
ness beyond compare, 
| Marvel has carved out a 
very successful niche in 
the market, exemplified by 
the success of The Aveng- 
ers. 

However, Marvel’s suc- 
cess in this field leaves this 
reviewer with some mea- 
sure of confusion, not as 
to why they are successful, 
but as to why they would 
willingly move away from 
what made them suc- 
cessful in the first place. 
This, unfortunately, is the 
case with Thor 2: The Dark 
| World. 

The film begins with a 
| largely expository open- 
ing sequence, detailing 
an ancient feud between 


| Asgardians of ages past 


over a weapon called the 
Aether, which contains 
the power to destroy the 
entire universe. Past war- 
riors of Asgard (to the un- 
initiated, a realm home to 
godlike characters based 
on Norse mythology) seal 
the Aether away, after 
defeating the evil Dark 
Elves, led by a character 
named Malekith (Chris- 
topher Eccleston). Cut to 
Thor (Chris Hemsworth), 


godlike prince of Asgard, 


thousands of years later. 
Following the events of 
The Avengers, titular char- 
acter Thor, amid a con- 
flict amongst the various 
realms, learns of the com- 
ing of the Convergence, a 
supernatural “alignment” 
of the realms, which 
causes portals between 
them to appear seemingly 


COURTESY OF MIRLYY VIA FANPOP 


ticularly large problem, 
this movie operates whol- 
ly on the assumption that 
audiences have seen both 
films; The Dark World will 
be extremely unforgiving 
to those who have seen 
neither film, or have even 
just seen the first Thor. 
It’s a brilliant marketing 
strategy on Marvel's part, 


+, ag 


Thor 2 \acks all important elements of other films in the hero genre. 


at random. Unfortunately 
for Thor, his love-interest 


ensuring that audiences 
will see their other films, 


Jane (Natalie Portman) but an issue nonetheless; 
ends up stumbling into without the backstory of 
one such those two 

ortal, 5 a films, au- 
Ebeosbin Tim Freborg: diences 
the Aeth- will have 
es pow. Flashframe — % way of 
er, and Se eae Ser preter 
prompt- what is go- 
ing Male- Film Reviews ing on in 
kith to the _ plot. 


return from self-imposed 
exile in another bid to re- 
claim the ancient power for 
himself. 

The issues with this 
film may not be appar- 
ent to fans of the fran- 
chise, but from an out- 
sider’s perspective, they 
quickly become manifold. 
To begin, Thor 2’s title is 
something of a misno- 
mer. Rather than picking 
up from the prequel, Thor 
2 picks up directly fol- 
lowing the events of The 
Avengers. While not a par- 


Even with such informa- 
tion, the plot juggles so 
many subplots, estab- 
lished over the course of 
multiple films, that au- 
diences will still be left 
questioning what hap- 
pened, or how or why 
events unfold as they do. 

The plot’s content, how- 
ever, is nothing particular- 
ly extravagant to behold. 
While it certainly has its 
interesting moments, Dark 
World sadly lacks much 
of the energy to be found 
in other superhero films, 


Real Estate releases Atlas, a short yet sucessful album 


By JOHN SWEENEY 
Staff Writer 


Out on March 4, New 
Jersey indie rock band Real 
Estate’s third album, Atlas, 
embraces the laid-back gui- 
tar rock that has brought 
it critical and popular ac- 
claim. The album dives 
into darker territory than 
previous ones. Atlas marks 
the band’s first album in 
three years. 

Clocking in at just over 
38 minutes and 10 songs, 
Atlas is a short and sweet 
testament to the band’s 
well-recognized _ talent. 
This is the shortest of its 
three albums. 

Atlas was recorded in 
just two weeks at Wilco’s 
Chicago studio, The Loft. 
Tom Schick, who lent his 
production skills, has 
worked with artists rang- 
ing from Norah Jones to 
Bob Dylan. r 

The attention garnered 
from Atlas is just the most 
recent, resulting from a 
string of highly acclaimed 
albums. The band’s first 
two albums — Real Estate 
and Days — have received 
high praise from reviewers 
and fans alike. 

The record received an 
8.8/10 score by Pitchfork 
and was recently featured 
under the albums category 
of Pitchfork’s “Best New 
Music” section. It also re- 
ceived a score of 77/100 on 
Metacritic. 

Criticized by some as el- 
evator music for the crimi- 
nally hipster, Real Estate’s 
sound is not particularly 
complex, featuring many 
open chords, straightfor- 


ward drumming and rela- 
tively simple bass lines. 
However, Real Estate 
still manages to convey 
a sense of nostalgia and 
longing better than many 
of its peers. Its live shows 
also prove that it is more 
than just a garage band 
from the Garden State. 


comfort of home for life be- 
yond the suburbs. 

The album _ opener, 
“Had to Hear,” aptly starts 
the record off by describ- 
ing the beginning of a 
journey, both personal and 
physical, that is detailed 
throughout Atlas: 

“Tm out again on my 


It is not hard to imag- 
ine “April’s Song” as a 
soundtrack for a windows- 
down drive on a summer 
day; it relieves fans from 
the album's introspection 
for a few minutes by intro- 
ducing a bright and catchy 
instrumental. 

“The Bend,” one of the 


The band is also well 
known for the lightness of 
its music. However, Atlas 
most notably tackles dark- 
er thoughts and subject 
matter, while still captur- 
ing the feet-in-sand atmo- 
sphere of Real Estate’s pas 
works. PAL 

Particularly, Atlas con- 
fronts uncertainty with 
one’s future, leaving the 


- tion: 


t it 
J COURTESY OF ALAN RANTA VIA EXCLAIM.COM 
Unlike their infamously light lyrics, Real Estate tackles much darker themes of anguish throughout At/as. 


own,” singer/guitarist 
Martin Courtney begins. 
Lead single “Talking 
Backwards,” carried by an 
infectiously upbeat guitar 
riff, continues to speak to 
the frustrations of isola- 


“I might as well be talk- 
ing backwards / Am I 
making any sense to you?,” 
Courtney asks. 


first songs to emerge from 
Atlas, is a perfect exam- 
ple of the Tiki- and sun- 
bleached style of Real Es- 
tate’s past work and one of 
the catchiest songs on the 
album. : 
To begin the second 
half of the album, “Crime” 
maintains the catchy 
rhythm while balancing 
the anguished undertones: 


“Toss and turn all night 
/ Don’t know how to make 
it right / Crippling anxi- 
ety,” Courtney sings. 

Atlas closes with the 
steady-swinging “Naviga- 
tor,” a retrospective: 

“The day is young, but 
I'm already spent / I have 
no idea where time went,” 
Courtney admits. 

An album primarily fo- 
cused on looking forward 
healthily ends with a hard 
look at where one has been. 

Atlas is in no way radi- 
cally different from its 
predecessors. Altogether, 
the three albums share 
the same sonic style while 
slowly gaining lyrical and 
melodic maturity over the 
years. However, Real Es- 
tate has just proven that a 
successful work ethic does 
not deserve fixing. 

Surprisingly, despite 
the successes of its three 
studio albums, Real Estate 
has managed to stay, for 
the most part, under the 
radar. 

Even so, its consistency 
as a reliable indie band in 


a business dominated in-. 


creasingly by pop, rap and 
dance is hopeful for the fu- 

ture of guitar rock. 
Audiences should cer- 
tainly consider this album, 
and spread the word to lo- 
calradio stations. 
e band hits the road 


this spring, traveling 


across the ‘United States 


before making the festival 
circuit this summer. 
Catch Real Estate live 


at the 9:30 Club in D.C. on 


April 2 ,or at the Union 
Transfer in Philadelphia on 
April 3. | 


particularly those made 
by Marvel. It simply tries 
to move in too many direc- 
tions at once. It tries to be 
darker, upping the stakes 
of the first Thor film, in- 
corporating much more 
action and a villain with 
far darker end goals. How- 
ever, it doesn’t successful- 
ly push all the way with 
its darkness: characters 
remain quirky and light, 
even when the situation 
at hand doesn’t call for 
it. Likewise, in situations 
in which it would be ap- 
propriate to let the film 
breathe and lighten its 
tone, the film opts instead 
to press on with its over- 
bearingly serious tone. 
The end result is a film 
which is very confused, 
unsure whether to be light 
or dark, and thus it resides 
somewhere in between. 
This “in between” how- 
ever, ends up simply being 
lukewarm, muddled and 
uninteresting. 

The characters do little 

to help matters in this 
regard. Hemsworth, de- 
spite his best efforts, does 
not carry much power 
in his role as Thor. Out- 
wardly, he looks the part, 
giving the powerful aura 
of a Norse god of thunder, 
and the earth-shattering 
potential that comes with 
it. As soon as he opens 
his mouth, however, that 
image visibly depletes. 
He speaks in monotone 
throughout the entire 
picture; the closest he 
gets to emoting is limited 
to raising and lowering 
_the volume of his voice, 
which sadly, does little to 
endear us to the charac- 
ter. Eccleston as Malekith 
fares better, conveying a 
feeling of menace, fear 
and arguably hints of 
sadness and tragedy. De- 
spite Eccleston’s efforts, 
the character of Malekith 
unfortunately comes off 
as too one-note for any of 
“these emotions to leave 
much impact; he simply 
feels like a standard vil- 
lain, nothing more, noth- 
ing less. The standout 
performance is given by 
Hiddleston as Loki, who, 
true to form, plays the 
scheming and maniacal 
villain with all the quirky 
charm for which he has 
become well known. 
While Loki’s role in this 
film is relatively small, 
it is portrayed extremely 
well. Fans of the series 
and the character will be 
excited to see him return 
with another excellent 
performance. 

The visuals, similar to 
the acting performances, 
are hit-and-miss. While 
there is nothing particu- 
larly wrong with the ef- 
fects — which range from 
the digitally-rendered 
Asgard to the lightning 
for which Thor is well re- 
nowned — unfortunately 
they leave little actual im- 
pact. Everything is very 
obviously CGI rendered; 
audiences will never be 
fooled for a moment into 
thinking that they are 
looking at anything real; 
as a result, the hard-hit- 
ting action scenes, which 
rely heavily on such ef- 
fects, lose a good deal of 


the raw, physical power 
behind them. Everything 
simply looks too comput- 
er-rendered. 

Thor 2: The Dark World 
lacks all of the power 
other films of its type 
have. While it is serious, 
it doesn’t push itself hard 
enough to leave much 
of an emotional impact. 
While it has light, quirky 
moments, they are too 
few and far between to 
define the film proper- 


ly. With a jumbled plot, 


questionable acting and 
CGl-laden visuals, the 
film feels like a decided 
step backward for comic 
book films. If you're a fan 
of Hiddleston’s Loki from 
previous Marvel movies, 
you may be able to enjoy 
the film for the 30 to 45 
“minutes he’s on screen. 
Otherwise, give this one 
a pass. t: 
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A lelevision series for every mood or situation Omar nominated for best 
Foreign Language Film 


| By CHACONNE 


ADDICT, rrom B5 
Creative plots to keep me 


interested. 
Comedies (these don't 
even take too long to 
watch!): 


Parks & Recreation: This 
is, for sure, one of the fun- 
niest shows on television. 
The dynamic among the 
characters will never get 
old, and the writers will 
continue to come up with 
great moments, such as 
when Ron Swanson de- 
scribed his iPod as an 
“excellent rectangle,” or 
the notion of a pizza with 
crust stuffed with pizza 
whose crust is made of 
chocolate. To be honest, 
last week's episode fell 
a little flat for me. I don’t 
want Leslie Knope to be 
stuck in Pawnee forever, 
but for the show to keep 
running, she has to be, 
which makes me wonder 
how much longer this 
show can last. 

How I Met Your Mother: 
I’m still watching just to 
find out exactly what hap- 
pens with the mother, but 
the first few seasons were 
way better than the cur- 
rent one. Though there 
were a few shining mo- 
ments this season, I’ve 
spent the entire time wait- 
ing for it to finally end. I 
also binge-watched the 
entire show this summer 
so it’s doable. 

Girls: This probably 
qualifies more as a dram- 
edy. It may be about a 
bunch of white privileged 
girls living in New York, 
and sometimes I hate all 


of the char- 
acters. On 
the other 
hand, I also 
think that 
they could 
be my _ best 
friends, and 
this could 
totally be my 
life in New 
York once I 
graduate and 
become a 
poor writer. 
Sometimes, 
I watch this 
show and un- 
expectedly 
start talking 
like Shosh. 
New Girl: 
The cast has 
always _ been 
great, but I 
sometimes 
get a little 
bored with 
this show. The charac- 
ters can feel too exagger- 
ated, as if the writers are 
working too hard to be 
funny. The first season is 
definitely worth watch- 
ing though, and Zoeey 
Deschanel will always 


be quirky and adorable if 


you're into that. 


ABC Family Shows (that 
I'm totally not embarrassed 
to say that I watch): 

Pretty Little Liars: Re- 
cently, there have been far 
too many plot twists, and 
we are never going to find 
out who “A” is. However, 
the outfits are all so great, 
and I thoroughly enjoyed 
the black and white epi- 
sode a few weeks ago that 


COURTESY OF SAUL_MIKOLINUNAS VIA FANPOPC 
How | Met Your Mother's Marshall, Lily, Ted, Robin and Barney are the ultimate jokesters. 


COURTESY OF LOSTPB VIA FANPOP 
Adam Levine is one of four talented judges that star in the musical competition, 7he Voice. 


really played to the show’s 
cinematic strengths. _ It 
brought me back to some 
of my favorite Humphrey 
Bogart movies. 

The Fosters: You will not 
regret starting this show; 
it has one of the most di- 
verse casts on T-V., and it’s 
badass enough to center 
on a biracial foster family 
with gay parents. Plus, it 
tackles tricky issues such 
as the emergency contra- 
ception drug, Plan B, and 
illegal immigration. The 
Fosters gives you what 
ABC Family does best: 
dealing with trivial teen- 
age issues alongside seri- 
ous issues. This is also a 
show that will make you 
cry. 


Shows you 
shouldn’t 
watch but 
that I have 
thoughts on 
any ways: 
Revenge: It 
was _ fantas- 
tic in its first 
~ season, but 
it’s all gone 
downhill 
from then. 
I honestly 
dislike all 
of the char- 
acters now 
and want bad 
things to hap- 
pen to all of 
them except 
for Nolan. Of 
course, keep 
in mind that 
Y1l_ continue 
watching to 
figure out if 


COM 


Emily ever gets her re- 
venge. 


Star-Crossed: There have | 


only been four episodes so 
far, and I have to admit 
that I’m not caught up. 
It’s a show about attrac- 
tive humans who have to 
deal with even more at- 
tractive aliens, and there's 
a Romeo-Juliet-esque re- 
lationship. There’s prob- 
ably going to be a war, too, 
and I’m just not sure if it’s 


worth spending any time | 


on. 


What I watch while I do 
my homework: 

The Voice: Watch this 
for the amazing dynam- 
ics among the coaches. 
They’re all hilarious, and 
I will forever be in love 
with Adam Levine. 


Shows I watch that aren’t | 


airing right now: 


Mad Men, Downton Ab- | ings and barely ever touch; 


bey, The Newsroom, Veep, 
Masters of Sex and unfortu- 
nately, The Real Housewives 
of New Jersey. I also watch 
House of Cards and Orange 
is the New Black on Netflix 
and am on the first season 
of The Good Wife. 


If you think this is ex- 
cessive, just realize that 
this is nothing. I learned 
everything I know about 
TV. by consuming an ex- 
cessive amount of media 
from my friend. She’s cur- 
rently watching 18 shows/ 
week, and she watches a 
grand total of 51 shows 
throughout the year. My 
goal in life is to make it to 
her level. 


MARTIN-BERKOWICZ 
For The News-Letter 


Omar, a Palestinian film 
directed by Hany Abu- 
Assad, was released in the 
United States this February 
and nominated for Best For- 
eign Language film at the 


| 86th Academy Awards. 


At the Cannes Film Fes- 
tival it won the Jury Prize, 


| and the film was the official 


selection of both the New 
York and Toronto Film Fes- 


| | tivals. 


In Israel, however, the 
film, as expected, received 
more varying reviews. The 
Israeli- Palestinian conflict 
provides the backdrop for 
this drama, so this comes as 
no surprise. 

In the film, three child- 
hood friends create a re- 
sistance group and attack 
Israeli soldiers. When they 
shoot an Israeli soldier, pro- 
tagonist Omar, a member of 
the resistance group and a 


| baker, is imprisoned by Is- 
| raeli intelligence. 


For the entirety of the 
film, Omar is caught be- 
tween the motives of two 
opposing forces, in the 
midst of which he desper- 
ately tries to hold onto his 
own desires and _ hopes, 
which are built around the 
girl he loves, Nadya. 

Omar yearns to leave this 
relationship untainted by 
the situation he has found 
himself in. He and Nadya, 
the sister of one of his ac- 
complices, hope for a future 
together. Their moments to- 
gether are at first simple and 
sweet. They give each other 
notes to express their feel- 


their emotions are shown 
with smiles and tilts of the 
head. The purity of their 
relationship offers a strong 
juxtaposition to: the vio- 
lence Omar faces when he 
leaves Nadya and returns to 
the difficult situation he is 
caught in. 

The nature of the shots 
change from being slow and 
lingering to fast and vio- 
lent. As the film progresses, 
however, the stark contrast 
between the ruthless vio- 
lence of the military police 
and the serenity of first love 
begins to dissipate, and the 
two begin to interact. 

Shots of the quiet mo- 
ments Omar and Nadya 
share become tense. This has 


Wirt 


“thing of great value at stake: 


a jarring effect as the viewer 
is thrown between two 
spheres along with Omar. 
This separation is further 
embodied in the separation 
wall that Omar uses a rope 
to climb over in order to see 
Nadya. The wall represents 
the barrier between Israel 
and Palestine as well as the 
inevitable barrier between 
Nadya and Omar that is a 
result of his political actions. 
While at the start of the film 
Omar is fit to climb the wall 
without much thought, by 
the end of the film he strug- 
gles to make it across. 

It is the emotional ten- 
sion that exists between 
Omar, Nadya, and his other 
accomplices that differen- 
tiates the film from other 
political dramas. Within the 
tense environment there lies 
a story of love and friend- 
ship. 

“You want to make a 
movie that survives the 
conflict, after 20 years or 
100 years still seems a good 
movie. That is why | think 
really the film is not about 
the conflict; it’s really about 
love, friendship, and betray- 
al and about the genre thrill- 
er,” Director Abu-Assad 
said to the Los Angeles Times. 

It is exactly this focus on 
love and an aspiration for a 
peaceful life that exempli- 
fies the adverse effects of the 
violent political struggle the 
characters find themselves 
in. As Omar discovers, there 
cannot be a separation be- 
tween one’s personal desires 
and an intruding environ- 
ment. The audience feels the 
characters’ frustration. 

Thus, while the film’s 


“main focus may not be po- 


litical, it generates more in- 
tense awareness of the polit- 
ical setting. The audience is 
integrated into a real situa- 
tion in which there is some- 


It is unbearable and frustrat- 

“Ing to think that the rela- 
tionships formed between 
the characters are interfered 
with as a result of the politi- 
cal setting. Events and char- 
acters are spun together in 
a seemingly never-ending 
spiral, and it is not until the 
end of the film that there 
seems to be any firm con- 
clusion. The turmoil evoked 
in the film comes to a close 
with an ending that leaves 
the viewer feeling not nec- 
essarily fulfilled but instead 
powerful and astonished. 


Coldplay's “Magic” is a 
lyrical disappointment 


‘By AUBREY ALMANZA 
Arts and Entertainment Editor 


Before releasing their 
comeback album, Ghost 
Stories, Coldplay subtly 
dropped “Magic” late Sun- 
day night as a preview 
of things to come. Sadly, 
“Magic” is causing. ev- 
erything but excitement 
for the British rock band’s 
sixth album. Although in- 
disputably catchy with its 
consistent beat, “Magic” 
lacks Coldplay’s infamous 
lyrical strength. © 

Chris Martin is no 
stranger to romantic po- 
etry. Songs including 
“Yellow,” “Green Eyes,” 
“Fix You” and “The Sci- 
entist” tell moving stories 
with love as their central 
theme. 

He sings, “I came here 
with a load, and it feels so_ 
much lighter since I met 
you. Honey, you should 
know that I could never 
go on without you.” In 
their timeless hit “Yel- 
low,” Martin pours. his 
heart into the lyrics: 
“Your skin and bones 
turn into something 

beautiful . . . for you I'd 
bleed myself dry.” “Swal- 
lowed in the Sea” fea- 
tures the lines: “I could 
write a song, a hundred 


miles long, well that’s 
where I belong and you 
belong with me.” 
Apparently this heart- 
felt promise is no longer, 
for “Magic” conveys noth- 
ing to the person it’s writ- 
ten for save a few elemen- 
tary rhymes repeated for 
nearly five minutes. Cold- 
play has a history of re- 
stating the same line (e.g. 
“Trouble”), but the man- 
tra is usually somewhat 
touching. In “Magic,” 
Chris Martin says “I do” 
and “I don’t” a whopping 
thirteen times with little 
else in between. 
As artists, the group 
naturally wants to experi- 
ment with their sound, 
genre and target audience. 
Indeed, they successfully 
topped charts with up- 
beat songs such as “Every 
Teardrop is a Waterfall.” 
But fans want some of 
Coldplay’s identity and 
signature characteristics 


‘to remain as they branch 


into new musical territo- 
ries. “Magic” eliminates 


the poetic lyrics, the piano 


melodies and Martin’s pas- 
sionate belinting. _ 


_ Fans will have to listen } 
to Ghost Stories come May 
19 to see if the once be- 
loved Brits have ditched 


their sound entirely. 


| portant charac- 


Hotshot Harvey Specter may finally settle down 


SUITS, FRom B3 
to viewers. Harvey and 
Donna know the truth. 
Rachel found out about 
her boyfriend ages ago 
and decided 
to forgive. Jes- 
sica — the real 
threat to every- 
one’s safety — 
is in the know. 
Even if Louis 
chooses to pro- 
ceed with a full 
exposure, are 
there any im- 


ters left to sur- 
prise? 
Perhaps 
Pearson-Spec- 
ter’s reputation 
will suffer from 
a non-Harvard 
affiliate “pee- 
ing directly 
into the pris- 
tine pool of 
eliteness.” Or 
(impeccable 
timing), maybe 
non-Harvard 
grads will fi- 
nally make their way into 


the firm, and Miss Zane | 


can actualize her dream 
of moving up in the Pear- 


son-Specter ranks. 


“Buried Secrets” was 
marketed with a riveting 
preview and guest ap- 


pearance, but ultimately 


proved 
‘though Louis is verg- 
| ing on a breakthrough, 


lukewarm. A\l- 


Harvey fought tooth and 
nail for his beloved ap- 
prentice before and would 
fight again. If Harvey was 
able to convince Jessica of 


Mike’s value and talent, 
the obnoxious senior part- 
ner won't cause the slight- 
est wrinkle in Specter’s 
italian suit. 
Michael Phelps made a 
cameo as promised, and 
Scottie landed a “sports 
guy” as her first client. The 
olympic gold medalist said 
all of four sentences and.is 
unlikely to return. 


Rachel and Mike’s re- 
lationship is at an all-time - 
high. The perils of long 
distance are no _ longer 
looming and the young, 


mT COURTESY OF SUNSHINE47 VIA FANPOP.COM 
Mike's future at Pearson-Specter is in danger as Louis comes closer to discovering his secret. 


‘promising couple will 


shortly. move in together. 
With nearly perfect LSAT 
scores, the company para- 
legal realizes her lawyer 
potential. Mike, too, is 
gaining confidence as he 
pursues cases solo, but 
for everyone's sake, Nick 
Ronaldi needs to expire 
from the Suits cast. At least 
Tanner — a previously re- 


cycled villain — wasn’t so 
utterly dull. 

Harvey Specter, the 
self-proclaimed eternal 
bachelor, may finally be 
settling down 
with his long- 
time romance, 
Dana Scott. 
Specter contin- ~ 
uously claims 
that he wants 
her in the pic- 
ture, but what 
this _ picture 
entails re- 
mains unclear. 
Typically de- 
cided, blunt 
and deter- 
mined, Specter 
appears avoid- 
ant and con- 
fused. Harvey 
offered Scot- 
tie a position 
and paid her 
$500,000 buy- 
in, but his 
deep-rooted 
issues remain 
relevant to his 
motivations: 
Harvey still faces extreme 
trust issues due to his 
mother’s infidelity. He 
needs to work on his com- 
munication skills and tells 
Dana that he isn’t ready to 
give her a ring. 

_ What exactly does Har- 

vey Specter want? View- 
ers should tune into USA 
Thursday night to find 
out. 
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Insomniacs possess higher neuronal plasticity 


By CATIE PAUL 
Staff Writer 


Think back to the 
last time you had trou- 
ble sleeping. Remember 
how you felt lying in bed 
awake, gazing into a dark 
room until your clock fi- 
nally told you to start a 
new day. Now, imagine 
having trouble falling 
asleep or staying asleep 
every night. 

Insomnia is a sleep dis- 
order that affects an es- 
timated 15 percent of the 
population of the United 
States. This condition can 
be a side effect of more 
serious disorders such as 
depression or present on 
its own. To better illumi- 
nate this sleep disorder, 
researchers at the Johns 
Hopkins University School 
of Medicine investigated 
brain activity thought to be 
linked to insomnia. 

Rachel E. Salas, an assis- 
tant professor of neurology 
at the School of Medicine, 
led the study. Her team 
analyzed brain function in 
the motor cortices, which 
are brain structures asso- 
ciated with planning, con- 
trol and voluntary move- 
ments. They found that 
the cortices of people suf- 
fering from insomnia are 
more plastic, or adaptable 


Hopkins uses immune cells to battle cancer 


By MARU JAIME 
GARZA 
Staff Writer 


Cancer is no longer re- 
stricted to just our bodies. 
The disease has invaded 
headlines, pages of hooks, 
scientific studies and the 
public consciousness. For- 
tunately, however, this 
non-physiological growth 
can certainly spark scien- 
tific collaborations to fight 
the bodily form of cancer. 

Chemotherapy is but 
a poison that attempts to 
destroy all rapidly repro- 
ducing cells, taking with it 
cells of the stomach lining, 
hair and nails. This toxin 

* weakens the immune sys- 
tem, the liver and, quite 
often, the patients’ will to 
fight. Cancer immunother- 
apy, the medical use of the 
immune system to fight 
cancer that was named 
as “Breakthrough of the 
Year” by Science, may very 
well reverse this destruc- 
tive tendency. 

Researchers at the Johns 
Hopkins School of Medi- 
cine have found a way 


to change, than the corti- 
ces of people without in- 
somnia. This suggests that 
insomniacs’ brains might 
be more continuously pro- 
cessing information, inter- 
tering with sleep. 

To carry 
study, the 
performed 
magnetic 


the 
researchers 


out 


transcranial 
stimulation 


(TMS), a procedure that 


Aside from not having enough time to sleep, millions of American battle insomnia, a disorder that prevents rest. 


to prepare the immune 
system with nanotechnol- 
ogy so it can recognize and 
fight cancerous cells. The 
secret lies in an iron-based 
nanoparticle’s properties: 


They are 50-100 nanome-~ 


ters thick, non-harmful to 


T-cells are lymphocytes that play 


uses a magnetic field to 
noninvasively stimu- 
late different areas of the 
brain. Twenty-eight par- 
ticipants were involved 
in the study: 18 with in- 
somnia and 10 without. 

The researchers 
nected electrodes from the 
participants’ thumbs to 
an accelerometer, which 
allowed them to mea- 


con- 


living tissue and slightly 
magnetic. 

The - human immune 
system, the body’s defense 
mechanism, must be pro- 
ficient in differentiating 
between harmful antigens 
and harmless cells and tis- 


BIO.DAVIDSON.EDU 
a vital role in the immune system. 


CarPlay brings Siri into travel 


By MIKE YAMAKAWA 
Staff Writer 


Just when you thought 
that Apple couldn’t become 
more ubiquitous, the com- 
pany has released a new 


device that will be on the 
market soon. However, it 
won't be available through 
its regular market; the new 
Apple product will find its 
way to mainstream con- 
sumers through the Gene- 


OHSU.EDU 


Apple is hoping to hop into the travel market with driver-friendly CarPlay. 


d 


= 
af 


va Motor Show this week. 
Apple is coming out with 
a new car infotainment 
system that will be fully 
integrated with iPhone ca- 
pabilities. : 
Contemporary automo- 
biles are now equipped 
with a standard mp3 or 
USB connection to allow 
the drivers to listen to their 
own music freely. GPS sys- 
tems, which are also com- 
monly installed in cars 
nowadays, have made the 
driving experience easy 
and spontaneous. So what 
more does a driver need? 
Apple is venturing 
a new project develop- 
ment that aims to raise 
the driving experience to 
a new level. They’ve done 
it with the iPod, iPhone, 
MacBook and iMac series. 
_ They continue to inno- 
vate things that consum- 
_ers never knew they de- 
sired. Apple innovation 
is so robust that these 
products are everywhere. 
Take a quick gander at 
the technology around 
See APPLE, pace B8 


sure the direction and 
speed of their thumbs. 
[he participants then re- 
ceived 65 pulses of TMS 
on their motor cortices. 
Such stimulation made 
their thumbs move invol- 
untarily. Following the 


I'MS procedure, the par- 

ticipants worked on mov- 

ing their thumbs in the 
See INSOMNIA, pace B8 
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sues of the body. It often 
does this by differentiating | 
between the potentially 
harmful nonself and the 
normally harmless self. 
Since cancer isn’t a foreign 
particle, the immune ‘sys- 
tem is rendered helpless to 
the lethal disease. To make 
matters worse, the rapidly 
dividing cells of cancerous 
SEE CANCER, pace B8 


For The News-Letter 


Since the first discov- 
eries of planets beyond 
Earth and our solar sys- 
tem, the human imagina- 
tion has been fascinated 
by the idea of extraterres- 
trial life. In recent years, 
astronomers spurred by 
the possibility of finding 
planetary environments 
conducive to life have 
overlooked the seemingly 
simple task of identifying 
and confirming new can- 
didates. 

On Feb. 26, NASA‘s 
Kepler team announced 
a breakthrough discov- 
ery of 715 new planets. 
Co-led by Jack Lissauer, a 
scientist at NASA’s Ames 
Research Center, the team 
applied an analysis tech- 
nique based on the logic of 
multiplicity to planet can- 
didates in multi-planetary 
systems. 

To identify possible 
planets, the research team 
observed a few thousand 
stars out of 160,000 that 
appeared to be associated 
with planet candidates. 
Of those few thousand, 
a sub-category of hun- 
dreds of stars was identi- 
fied as forming parts of 
multi-planetary systems. 


By analyzing the bright- | 


ness of the stars, particu- 
larly looking for dimming 
caused by planets orbiting 
in front of the stars, the 
Kepler team was able to 
identify potential planet 
candidates. 

This method alone, 
though, proved  insuffi- 


cient. The maze of stars — 


was difficult to interpret 
simply by brightness. In 
fact, this brightness analy- 
sis did not account for the 


| rising populations 
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Animals in crowded conditions experience mental illnesses from pollution. 


Hopkins study challenges 


By ELIZABETH LIU 
Staff Writer 


Agricultural regula- 
tory agencies, the govern- 
mental organizations that 
oversee food production 
and research, are regu- 
lated themselves by the 
red tape of bureaucracy. 
A study from the Johns 
Hopkins Center for a Liv- 
able Future (CLF) discov- 
ered that, under current 
circumstances, industrial 
food animal production 
(IFAP) regulatory agencies 
are not able to do their jobs 
effectively. 

IFAP, known colloqui- 
ally as factory farming, is 
a modern farming scheme 
adopted by many devel- 
oped nations to cope with 
and 
high food demands. In this 
modern system, livestock 
is industrially produced 
in small, confined areas at 
a very high density. IFAP 
methods allow farmers.to 
produce milk, meat and 
eggs at very high levels of 
output and relatively low 
costs. Such efficiency has 
proven beneficial, if not 


possibility that dim stars 
moved in front of brighter 
ones, thereby blocking 
light and imitating the 
dimming effect produced 
by a planet. 

To address this prob- 
lematic aspect of the inves- 
tigation, the team devised 
a statistical technique that 
relied upon the principle 
of multiplicity. Before 
the development of this 
method of authentication, 
planet candidates had to 
be confirmed one by one. 
Now, by using this mul- 
tifaceted approach, many 
planets can be evaluated 
at once. 

The principle of mul- 
tiplicity is best explained 
through an astronomer- 
created metaphor: The ar- 


food regulation agencies 


crucial, for the world’s rap- 
idly growing population. 

Amid these benefits, 
however, IFAP is associ- 
ated with many negative 
consequences for human 
health. The U.S. Center 
for Disease Control and 
Prevention (CDC) has 
identified many occupa- 
tional health issues for 
factory farm workers, 
ranging from lung diseas- 
es to infections. Further- 
more, a study published 
in the International Journal 
of Environmental Health 
Research and Public Health 
revealed that residents of 
communities next to fac- 
tory farms experience an 
increase in respiratory 
diseases, neurobehavioral 
disorders and mental ill- 
nesses due to the farm’s 
pollution. 

Intrigued by this infor- 
mation, Hopkins research- 
ers at the CLF conducted 
jinterviews with employees 
‘from regulatory agencies 
in seven states with high 
levels of IFAP operations. 
The interviews probed the 
amount of complaints and 

See FARMS, pace B8 


NASA discovers 715 new planets 


| By JOAN YEA 


rangement of planets in a 
multi-planetary system is 
likened to the group or- 
ganization of lions. For 
the Kepler research team, 
the stars were compa- 
rable to the lions, and the 
planet candidates were 
lionesses. If two large fe- 
lines were observed, the 
pair could consist of two 
lions or one lion and one 
lioness. If more than two 
felines were observed, 
the researchers assumed 
the conglomeration was a 
pride, which consists of a - 
single lion accompanied 
by a host of lionesses. In 
this way, the researchers 
were able to verify planets 
in a multi-planet group. 
Of the newly identified 
See PLANETS, pace B8 
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The NASA Kepler team recently announced their planetary discoveries. 
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Hopkins researchers are working on improving cancer treatment options 


CANCER, FRoM B7 
tissue are subject to high 
mutation rates. Thus, even 
if the immune,system could 
recognize cancer cells, it is 
unlikely that the defense 
system would be able to act 
before the disease evolved 
into a new form. 

The Hopkins research- 
ers have found a way to 
combine the properties 
of nanoparticles and the 
major histocompatibility 
complexes (MHCs) of the 
immune system. Dur- 
ing an immune system 
response, MHCs _ digest 
antigens that have been 
destroyed by cells. After 
digestion, these complexes 
transport the antigen fra- 
ments to the cell surface, 
making the cell an anti- 
gen presenting cell (APC). 
These cells can bind T- 
cells, immune system cells 


i She ite a a a ee Ee 


that recognize antigen dis- 
plays. Upon T-cell binding, 
APCs release signals that 
make the T-cell rapidly di- 
vide. This ensures that the 
[-cell is prepared to attack 
antigens similar to the one 
displayed by the APC. 

[aking this process into 
account, the Hopkins re- 
searchers added nanopar- 
ticles to MHCs presented 
with specific antigens and 
antibodies attracted to T- 
receptors. Together, 
these entities created ar- 
tificial antigen presenting 
cells (aAPCs). ‘T-cells for 
the specific antigens grew 
in great numbers, assuring 
a victorious battle against 
the afflicted cells. 

When used against can- 
cerous cells, the weak vas- 
culature created by tumors 
allowed the aAPCs to es- 
cape from the bloodstream 


cell 
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Nanotechnology preps the immune system 


and enter the site of tumor 
origin. 

The com- 
pared the response of the 
previously activated T-cells 
to those of naive, or unacti- 
vated, 
ed 


researchers 


The activat- 
[-cells bound twofold 
fewer nanoparticles than 
their naive counterparts. 
Furthermore, naive T-cells 


I-cells. 


are known to have more 
fine-tuned results in acti- 
vating the immune system. 
Finding a way to target the 
desired area and the correct 
type of T-cells seemed to be 
the only aspect missing in 
the creation of a new type 


researchers moved to a 
living model. They chose 
transgenic mice with mela- 
noma, a skin cancer. Be- 
cause this particular can- 
cer is seldom recognized 
by the immune system, the 
model created the perfect 
testing ground for aAPC 
efficiency. Treatment with 
both aAPCs and the mag- 
netic field resulted in an 
eight- to tenfold smaller tu- 
mor size than in untreated 
mice at day 18. By day 28, 
this treatment had com- 
pletely removed all traces 
of tumors in four mice. 
Dosage differences and 


of immuno- magnetic 
therapy. field tim- 

The para- ing can be 
magnetic Researchers altered to 
oroperties 5 : minimize 
A F eh ie have combined Stare e 
allowed the the properties of This makes 
research- F acAwEs@ ‘8 
ers to use Nanoparticles and outstand- 
magnetic the MHCs of the ins, chemo- 
fields to J therapeu- 
concentrate immune system. tic agents. 
the particles = Of course, | 
in desired much more 
areas with- 


out significant biological 
side effects. When aAPCs 
were clustered around na- 
ive T-cells, the researchers 
observed a more efficient 
activation of the immuno- 
logical response. Prolifera- 
tion of the aAPC-clustered 
T-cells increased fourfold 
compared to nonmag- 
netic controls. Moreover, 
antigen-specific T-cells in- 
creased between 450- and 
3600-fold, a significant 
laboratory-generated feat 
in comparison with the 
natural viral response of a 
1000-fold increase. 

After these stages, the 


testing must | 


be done before aAPCs can 
be used for treatment. Fur- 
thermore, there are still 
immune system mecha- 


nisms that are not fully un- | 


derstood, and the magnetic 


properties of nanoparticles | 


have never been used in 
combination therapy. 

As a prime example of 
human collaboration in at- 


| insomniac 


tempts to vanquish cancer, 


the Biomedical and Cell 
Engineering Departments, 
with the Departments of 
Biology, Pathology, Oncol- 
ogy and Medicine have co- 
alesced to yield intriguing 
results. 


Habitable zone planets could sustain life 


PLANETS, From B7 
planets, almost 95 per- 
cent are thought to be less 
than four times the size 
of Earth. Furthermore, 
four of these planets were 
found to be located with- 
in their respective stars’ 
habitable zone, the range 
in which the surface tem- 
perature of a planet is fa- 
vorable for the presence of 
water. 

A. particularly interest- 
ing planet among those 
newly identified is Kepler- 
296f. Twice the size of Earth 
and orbiting a star half the 
size of the Sun, this planet 
seems to have conditions 
hospitable for water. Thus, 
Kepler-296f may likely be 
the subject of further scien- 
tific inquiry. 

In its achievement 
of uncovering 715 new 
worlds through inven- 
tive analysis techniques, 
NASA‘s Kepler research 


group opens up a wide 
spectrum of queries. The 
most prominent among 


. 


these is the possibility of 
finding extraterrestrial 


life. As the application of 


SPIFERIT-EDU 


Several of the discovered planets are in their stars’ habitable zones. 


Factory farming raises concerns 


FARMS, From B7 
public health concerns re- 
ceived by the agencies, the 
method in which the agen- 
cies responded to such con- 
cerns and the efficiency of 
process used to resolve the 
issues. 

_ The Hopkins team 
found that state agencies 
legally allowed to regu- 
late IFAP operations were 


unable to address public — 


health concerns. This wor- 


risome inability was at 
tributed to narrow regula- 
tions, a dearth of proficient 


‘public health workers and 


inadequate resources. 
~ However, the results of 
the CLF study do not imply 


' that every state in the U.S. 


has trouble managing its 


IFAP operations. The state 


of Maryland, known. for 
its chicken production, has 
been a leader in environ-. 
mental protection. In fact, 


the Maryland Department 
of Agriculture just adopted 
a set of new regulations in 
2012 that will improve the 
old nutrient regulations on 
chicken manure. Chicken 
manure, used as a fertilizer, 
can be very harmful to the 
environment and human 
health if stored or applied 
to crops improperly. The 
new regulations will close- 
ly monitor chicken manure 
storage and application, 
and it is thought that this 
vigilance will protect and 


the team’s methods be- 
comes more widespread, 
the likelihood of finding 
significant truths of the 
cosmos will only increase. 
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Those who have trouble sleeping show higher plasticity in the brain. 


JHU studies the motor 
cortex in the sleepless 


INSOMNIA, FROM B7 
opposite direction. After 
30 minutes of movement, 
TMS was applied to the 
motor cortices for a sec- 
ond time. The research 
design intended to mea- 
sure the ease with which 
the participants could re- 
train their motor cortices. 
The results indicated that 
brains were 
more easily retained and 


_thus were more plastic 


than the brains of non- 


| insomniacs. 


According to Salas, the 
implications of this re- 
search are still unclear. 
Moreover, researchers do 
not know if the motor cor- 
tex is the only area of the 
brain affected by insom- 
nia. 
Salas highlighted re- 
search. limitations due 
to funding shortages: 


' “Funding was definitely 
one of our limitations to 


bring more subjects inyy 
she said. “Honestly, a lot 
of the studies that are out 
there using TMS haven't 


required large sample 
sizes. I maintained the 
same sample size that oth- 
er studies have used. We 
would have loved to bring 
in more volunteers.” 

When asked if she 
would like to continue 
studying insomnia, Salas 
answered, “I would love 
to. The biggest frustra- 
tion we face is that even 
though these are com- 
mon disorders and re- 
duce quality of life, there 
are still these other more 
devastating disorders out 
there. As a result, there 
isn’t a lot of attention paid 
and funding for sleep dis- 
orders.” 

The study will be pub- 
lished in the March edi- 
tion of the journal Sleep. 
It was supported by the 
National Institutes of 
Health’s National. Insti- 
tute of Child Health and 
Human Development as 
well as the National In- 
stitute of Arthritis and 
Musculoskeletal and Skin 
Diseases. 


Apple introduces new car gadget 


APPLE, From B7 

you. If you are in the li- 
brary or another study 
room on campus, you are 
likely to find that a major- 
ity of student consumers 
have invested in Apple 
technology for college 
courses. 

It’s increasingly evident, 
though, that the compa- 
ny is expanding to other 
niches. [Pads are now often 
used as a complete substi- 
tute for computers in the 
business world. Even in the 
online market, there are a 
handful of eBooks created 
by Apple’s own iBooks au- 


thors. Now, the company 
has taken a comfortable 
seat in the automobile in- 
dustry. They call their new 
product the CarPlay. 
Despite not having the 
characteristic “i” in its 
name, CarPlay is noth- 
ing short of being innova- 
tive and Apple-esque. It is 
meant to display a screen, 
similar to the interface 
seen on the iPhone, onto 
the dashboard of your car. 
It uses the famous artificial 
intelligence friend, Siri, to 
communicate with drivers 


_and avoid the dangerous 


burden of pressing but- 


tons while on the road. 
Messages, Calendar, Music 
and Mail apps, as well as 
incoming calls can all be 
accessed with the driver's 
voice. Better yet,. Maps will 
also be available for GPS 
functions. 

This may be a product 
some of you have been 
longing for. Think of all the 
times you've had the urge 
to fiddle around with your 
iPhone while driving. For- 
tunately, CarPlay is going 
to be available at multiple 
automobile companies, 
including Mercedes-Benz 
and Volvo, followed short- 
ly after by Nissan, General 
Motors, Land Rover, BMW 
and Jaguar. Ford, which 
has used Microsoft in-car 
sync systems in the past, 
is also beginning to col- 
laborate with Apple. Any 
rumors about Ford drop- 
ping their partnership 
with Microsoft because of 
dissatisfaction have been 
downplayed by the com- 
pany. Nevertheless, they 
have announced that they 
are looking at multiple 
vendors, including Apple, 
to improve their models. 

Apple is insisting that 
safety is increased by 
syncing the iPhone to the 


improve human health. 

Following Maryland's 
lead, state governments 
‘can certainly improve the 
quality of their IFAP op- 
erations and public health 
by taking the first step and 
simply exerting the effort 
to update outdated regula- 
tions. Hopefully, other lo- 
cal and state governments 
will take notice of the 
negative consequences of 
IFAP and change current 
regulations to streamline 
the regulatory process and 
protect the public’s health. 


car dashboard. CarPlay 
will be displayed in differ- 
ent ways in each car mode, , 
allowing companies to 
design their functional- 
ities to ideally accommo- 
date it and to minimize 
inconveniences. Despite _ 
these plans, the: National 
‘Highway Traffic Safety 
“| Administration is taking 
precautionary measures 
to reduce potential dan- 
gers by encouraging driv- 
ers to limit touchscreen 
use. Thankfully, Siri will 
always be a passenger. 
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CarPlay will tie in a host of amenities such as GPS, mail and music. 
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Jaxonomy is revamped in DNA-based system How could a Boeing 
(77 simply vanish? 


By SEAN YAMAKAWA 
Staff Writer 


In 1735, Carl Linneaus 
proposed a system for 
naming organisms in his 
publication Systema Na- 
turae. This system, called 
Linnaean taxonomy, has 
proven robust as it is still 
used today, nearly 300 
years after its original pro- 
posal. In this taxonomy, 
each organism is divided 
into one of three king- 
doms, then further classi- 
fied into different classes, 
orders, families, genera 
and species. While there 
have been some updates to 
this method of taxonomy 
due to discoveries of new 
categories of organisms, 
the fundamental method 
proposed by Linneaus has 
not changed. In addition to 
the taxonomic system, Lin- 


neaus’ binomial nomencla- 
ture has remained alive as 
the most prevalent method 
of scientific naming. 

Since the 18th century, 
many new organisms have 
been identified. Scientists 
were first able to accom- 
modate the increasing 
level of detail in species 
distinctions by creating 
categories of subspecies. 
However, as the number of 
classified organisms grew, 
it became _ increasingly 
difficult to work with the 
Linnaean method. Unicel- 
lular organisms were par- 
ticularly problematic, as 
they often shared physi- 
cal characteristics despite 
their drastically different 
lineages. 

To address the issues as- 
sociated with the current 
classification system, Boris 
Vinatzer of the Virginia 


ferccars' ) PALMM.FCLA.EDU 
INNEAUS Ss Original taxonomic system may be too simple to accomodate today's expanding species knowledge. 


Polytechnic Institute and 
State University recently 
proposed an update to Lin- 
naean taxonomy. Vinatzer 
claims that his method, 
which will name organ- 
isms based on genetic se- 
quence rather than physi- 
cal characteristics, is more 
specific than Linnaeus’s 
system and will lead to 
standardized naming sys- 
tem for all forms of life. 
This genome-based sys- 
tem will be especially use- 
ful in naming physically 
indistinguishable unicel- 
lular organisms. 

Vinatzer, an associate 
professor in plant pathol- 
ogy, physiology and weed 
science, points out that 
Linnaean taxonomy was 
created in a time when 
plants, animals and min- 
erals were still being cat- 
egorized and named. As 


a larger number of uni- 
cellular such 
as protists and fungi are 
discovered, it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to find 
physical 
characteristics for proper 


organisms 


distinguishing 


classification. 
Vinatzer cites anthrax 
as an example of the limi- 


tations associated with 
the Linnaean system. Al- 
though more than 1200 
strains of anthrax ‘have 
been discovered, they 
remain virtually indis- 


tinguishable on paper, as 
they are often given arbi- 
trary names that do not 
elucidate any defining 
traits. With Vinzter’s new 
system, anthrax 
could be classified clearly 
by their genome identi- 
ties. For example, the an- 
thrax agent used in bio- 


strains 


terrorist attacks could be | 


named lvlw0x, while its 
known ancestor strain 
could be named 
highlighting the existing 
differences between the 
two strains. 

Vinatzer thinks that 
genome sequences would 
strengthen the current 
system of biological clas- 
sification by allowing sci- 
entists to categorize new 
organisms under existing 
species. This would dis- 


place the need for subspe- | 


cies. Vinatzer’s new sys- 


tem will also expedite the | 
| for RAdio Detection And 


current naming process. 
Scientists will no longer 
need to search for indis- 
cernible physical differ- 
ences between organisms 
—f they can simply map 
genomes and name or- 
ganisms according to the 
readout. 


Homophobic prejudices reduce lifespan 


By SAMHITA ILANGO 
dtafi Writer ‘ 


As today’s world con- 
tinues to have an increase 
in expected human lifes- 
pan, there may be some- 
thing holding society back: 
homosexual prejudice. Re- 
cent studies have indicated 
that there exists a direct 
correlation between anti- 
gay stigma and shortened 
lifespans. The study sug- 
gests that the shortened 
lifespan can affect both 
those who hold the preju- 
dice and those towards 
whom the prejudice is di- 
rected. 

According to the Unit- 
ed States Social Security 
Administration, it can be 
said that if a man reaches 
the age of 65 today, he can 
expect to live, on aver- 
age until 84. For women, 
if they reach an age of 65, 
they can expect to live un- 
til about 86. However, life 
expectancy can be imped- 
ed if the life has a relation 
to an anti-gay stigmatized 
community. Anti-gay 


prejudice can be defined as 
homophobia that includes 
a spectrum of negative at- 
titudes towards homosex- 
uality or people identified 
as being lesbian, gay, bi- 
sexual, transgender, queer, 
intersexual or asexual (LG- 
BTQIA). 

Researchers at Colum- 
bia University and the 
University of Nebraska 
took the pre-existing cor- 
relation of shorter lifes- 
pans associated with ra- 
cial prejudice and tested 
the idea on anti-gay preju- 
dices. To do so, they used 
mortality data of hetero- 
sexuals from the General 
Social Survey (GSS)-Na- 
tional Death Index from 
1988 to 2002. In order to 
measure homophobia, the 
GSS asked, “Do you think 
that sexual relations be- 
tween two adults of the 
same sex is always wrong, 
almost always wrong, 
wrong only sometimes or 
not wrong at all?” Ques- 
tions like this allowed the 
researchers to determine 
what percent of the het- 
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Prejudices against the gay community can harm one’s own health. 


i | 


erosexual population was 
homophobic and when 
they died in comparison 
to the heterosexual popu- 
lation that was not homo- 
phobic. 

After statistical analysis 
of the data, it was deter- 
mined that anti-gay preju- 
dice is strongly associated 
with mortality. There was 
an estimated 2.5-year de- 
crease in life expectancy 
for those who expressed 
homophobia and _ those 
who did not. 

The analysis suggests 
that the root of the problem 
centers around stress. For 
years, stress has been sug- 
gested to decrease lifespan 
because of what it biologi- 
cally and psychologically 
does to the human popula- 
tion. That being said, stress 
can result from prejudice. 
In the past, research has 
indicated that cortisol, the 
stress hormone, is released 
when people interact with 
those they have a prejudice 
against. 

This correlation does 
not only affect those who 
hold the prejudices. Re- 
search suggests that the 
correlation extends to the 
stigmatized population 
as well. A new study led 
by Mark Hatzenbuehler 
shows that people liv- 
ing in high-prejudice ar- 
eas have a greater risk of 
dying prematurely than 
those who live in a more 
accepting society. Haten- 
buehler, a sociomedical 
sciences professor at the 
Mailman School of Pub- 
lic Health at Columbia 
University questioned 
whether intolerant envi- 
ronments were associated 
with premature death 
among LGBTQIA people. 
His studies suggest that 
the lifespans of those in- 


dividuals were shortened | 


close to 12 years if they 
lived in communities 
with strong prejudice. 
Hatzenbuehler suggests 
that the results from the 
study provide ‘pertinent 
social science evidence 
that shows how sexual mi- 
norities living in commu- 
nities with high levels of 
anti-gay prejudice have an 
increased risk of mortal- 


ity, compared with those 
living in  low-prejudice 
communities. Ultimately, 
the results from this study 
could be useful to citizens, 
legal scholars and policy 
makers. 
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By SOPHIA GAUTHIER 


Science & Technok EY Editor 
Mystery, intrigue and 
concern ‘ shroud Malaysia 


Airlines Flight 370 as_ of- 
ficials scramble to uncover 
the missing plane. Such a 
strange occurrence 
the obvious question: How 


raises 


does a 200-plus passenger 
jet simply vanish in the first 
place? 

The fated flight departed 
Kuala Lumpur last Friday 
afternoon Eastern Standard 
Time en route for Beijing. 
Just under an hour into the 
flight, air traffic controllers 
lost contact with the jet. As 
of now, even after multiple 
search attempts, the where- 
abouts of the Boeing 777, its 
227 passengers and 12 crew 
members remain unknown. 
The commercial jet was last 
understood to be flying over 
the Gulf of Thailand. 

Reminiscent of Bermu- 
da Triangle mysteries and 
yet quite unprecedented 
in flight history, the case 
of Flight 370 seems almost 
paranormal. So how exact- 
ly does a plane disappear? 

Air traffic controllers 
utilize two types of radar 
to track commercial jets. 
The first and more familiar 
type of radar (an acronym 


Ranging) sends out pulses 
of radio waves in a circular 


Bg 


perimeter and analyzes the 
signals that bounce back in 
order to determine the pre- 
cise location, altitude and 
velocity of surrounding 
objects. The second type 
of radar utilizes a piece of 
equipment called a_tran- 
sponder (which is aboard 
the plane) to transmit loca- 
tion information to land- 
based radar facilities. 

Unfortunately, radar 
has a reach of only about 
200 miles and requires 
an unobstructed view to 
transmit successfully, so 
most facilities are built at 
higher altitudes to project 
over geographic barriers 
like mountains. Because of 
this, planes can fly at low 
altitudes under the radar 
or drop off the grid en- 
tirely during transoceanic 
flights. 

However, during such 
times, flight crews are 
expected to utilize text- 
data networks and high- 
frequency radio, satellite- 
based voice communication 
to maintain communication 
with air traffic control dur- 
ing designated checkpoints 
in the flight path. 

In the case of Malaysia 
Flight 370, the pilots failed 
to check-in, alerting author- 
ities that something was 
amiss. Officials continue 
to investigate the inexpli- 
cable mystery. 


PITTEDU 
The disappearance of a Malaysia Airlines plane remains a mystery. 


Toothy tumor discovered in brain 


By KELLY CARTY 
Science & Technology Editor 


Inherent in its Latin root 
tumere, meaning “to swell,” 
a tumor describes an ab- 
normal growth of cells. It is 
a bodily excess, something 
indispensible, often neces- 
sarily, for proper bodily 
functions. This modern 
conception of tumorous 
growths leaves no room for 
functional structures in the 
abnormal mass. Imagine the 
surprise, then, when a team 
of doctors at Johns Hopkins 
Hospital found fully grown 
teeth in the brain tumor of a 
four-month-old child. 

In 2012, the mother of the 
child took him to the doc- 
tor for a stuffy nose. The 
pediatrician noticed that 
the child’s head was grow- 
ing faster than expected 
from past medical measure- 
ments. After an ultrasound 
and a CT scan, the child was 
diagnosed with a brain tu- 
mor and rushed to Hopkins 
Hospital. 

Edward Ahn, a pediat- 
ric neurosurgeon at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, was the 
lead surgeon in the child’s 
case. He recognized the 
tumor as a crainopharyn- 
gioma, a rare mass that 
generates pressure in the 
brain by pressing against 
the pituitary gland and 
the optic nerve. Dur- 
ing surgery, Ahn found 
pieces of white matter in 
the tumor. He originally 
thought nothing of them, 
as crainopharyngiomas 
often present with calci- 
um desposits, Upon closer 
inspection, however, Ahn 
thought the bits of white 
looked like teeth. A pa- 
thologist later confirmed 
this judgment. 

Teeth are not unprec- 


edented facets of tumorous 
growths. Teratomas, collo- 
quially called “hairy-toothy- 
tumors,” often contain bits 
of teeth or strands of hair. 
However, unlike  cranio- 
pharyngiomas, _ teratomas 
are derived from stem cells. 
Because stem cells are plu- 
ripotent, meaning they can 
adopt many different cell 
fates, the dividing cells of a 
teratoma can differentiate 
into many cell types. Some- 
times, these abnormally di- 
viding cells cooperate and 
form identifiable structures. 

Craniopharyngiomas 
are not derived from stem 
cells. Thus, it is unclear 
how the cells comprising 
a craniopharyngioma can 
form a fully-grown tooth. 
Ahn thinks it has some- 
thing to do with the origin: 
The cells of a craniopharyn- 
gioma may have a common 
lineage with pre-teeth cells. 
This may give them certain 
developmental markings 
for teeth. In fact, these tu- 
mors often include other 


calcifications, keratin and 
fragments of teeth. How- 
ever, this particular case 
is interesting because the 
tumor included a very rare 
fully formed tooth. 

The Hopkins team that 
conducted the 2012 surgery 
published an article on the 
tooth-infested tumor in a 
February edition of the New 
England Journal of Medicine. 
This research could prove 
extremely useful for devel- 
opmental biologists, as it 
may illuminate factors or 
pathways that restrict cell ° 
fates. 

The four-month-old pa- 
tient is now two years old 
and walking. During the 
original surgery, the Hop- 
kins team could not remove 
the whole tumor because 
of. its proximity to major 
blood vessels. This has left 


‘the child with some vision 


problems. Currently, the 
patient is following a hor- 
mone-replacement _regi- 


men and goes to Hopkins 
for regular checkups. 
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Brain tumors are not only incredibly dangerous but also quite complex. 
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Lady Jays tie Division | record for consecutive wins to start a season. 


D'Amore inches closer 
to JHU face-off record 


W. LAX, From B12 
When the first half had 
concluded, the Hopkins 
lead had stretched to 10 


the team’s performance, 
and the hope the team 
feels going forward. “We 


felt we played George | 


thanks to Washing- | 
three more ton just 
goals com- «4 = > as we 
hg Ces We didn’t take onid say 
DiMartino them lightly, and other op- | 
and se- re ponent,” 
nior Sarah definitely played as Turco said. 
Taylor (2). +299 “We didn’t 
George a unit take them 
Wears hoe ~ CAROLINE TURCO lightly and 
ington definitely 
would not played 


go down 

without a fight in the first 
half, as they scored their 
lone, goal. of the half with 
two minutes to go. Head- 
ing into the locker rooms, 
the score read 11-1, Hop- 
kins. 

George Washington 

came out swinging from 
the locker room. The Colo- 
nials led the scoring charge 
early in the half with two 
goalstocutthe lead to eight, 
11-3. Hopkins responded 
quickly though. Cook put 
her fourth goal of the day 
in the back of the net, while 
freshman Haley Schweizer 
scored goal 13 on the day 
for Jays to give them a 10 
point cushion. DiMartino 
scored shortly after, and 
the lead kept growing from 
there. 
To finish the scoring on 
the day, D’Amore scored 
yet another goal, while 
Taylor found the back of 
the net for goals 16 and 17 
on the day for the girls. 

On the defensive side of 
the ball, junior goalie KC 
Emerson had a historic day 
for the Jays, stopping 16 
shots. That total is the most 
by a Hopkins goalie in 12 
years. 

When asked about the 
match, sophomore Caro- 
line Turco had very posi- 
tive things to say about 


as a unit. 
Our goalie stepped up 
and had an awesome 
game. too. Going forward 
I think we are really pre- 


pared, and we know we 


can take on anyone.” 

The Lady Jays took to 
the field again yesterday 
to take on Boston Uni- 
versity. In what turned 
out to be a hard fought 
victory for Hopkins, the 
two teams battled back 
and forth throughout the 
game. 

The game was high- 
lighted by DiMartino ty- 
ing her career high goal 
total with four goals. Three 
of these came in the sec- 
ond half. Cook and Reifler 
played a vital role in the 
victory as well. Each fin- 
ished the game with two 
goals, while Cermack add- 
ed two assists. 

In the 11-8 win, D‘Amore 
secured her 202nd draw, 
leaving her one shy of the 
program record. Emerson's 
five saves were enough to 
get Hopkins their eighth 
straight victory to start the 
season, tying a Division I 
record. 

Hopkins will face Mich- 
igan at home this Sunday at 
noon. The Lady Jays hope 
to add to their win streak 
and capture the Division I 
record. 
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SPORTS _ 


By ALEX PICANO 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins men’s 
fencing team participated 


| in the 2014 NCAA Mid- 


) Atlantic South Regional 


on Saturday hosted by 
Lafayette College. Sopho- 
more Mark Zimmermann 
led the team with a ninth 
place finish. Sophomore 
John Petrie also earned 
a top-15 finish, placing 
12th. Zimmermann and 
Petrie both achieved their 
150th career wins on the 
day. 

Zimmermann did one 
place better this year at 
the Regional than he did 


| last season as a rookie. 


He went 12-13 on the day 
to finish in ninth place in 
the Epee. He finished the 
season with 66-34 record 
and is 157-94 for his ca- 
reer. His 157 career wins 
are tied for 111th most 
in school history among 
Epeeists. 

“Performing well in 
regionals is all about con- 
sistency and staying men- 
tally strong,” Zimmer- 
mann said. “Fencing 25 
bouts against some of the 
best fencers in the coun- 
try is not only physically 
but also psychologically 


draining. By taking the 
event one opponent at a 
time really helps limit the 
mistakes.” 

Petrie led the Blue Jays’ 
Foil squad with a 10-15 re- 
cord for a 12th place fin- 
ish. He finished the sea- 
son with an 81-36 record 
and a 158-73 for his career. 
“Coming in 12th was an 
exciting finish, the final 
round was comprised of 
the strongest fencers in 
our mid-Atlantic division 
which included fencers 
from Penn State, U Penn, 
Princeton, Duke and other 
Division I schools,” Petrie 
said. “I was the only Di- 
vision III athlete to make 
it that far in my weapon, 
which was a good way to 
end my sophomore sea- 
son.” 

Freshman Dylan Etzel 
took 29th place with a 1-3 
record on the day, finish- 
ing the season at 15-30. 
“As a freshman, the sea- 
son as a whole was quite 
exciting. Championships 
went really well since we 
won the men’s team title, 
and on Saturday we had 
NCAA Regionals where 
Mark and Jay both landed 
spots in the top 12,” Etzel 
said. “I think the season 
went great overall, and 


though we'll miss our 
seniors graduating, our 
team is young overall, 
and we can only go up 
from here.” 

Sophomore Jonathan 
Mui, senior Evan Stafford 
and sophomore Glenn 
Balbus finished in 25th 
through 27th place, re- 
spectively. Mui went 2-2 
on the day to finish at 
33-18 for the season and 
57-25 for his career. Staf- 
ford also went 2-2 to fin- 
ish the season at 61-19 and 
his career at 206-123. He 
finished four spots better 
than his finish at the last 
two regional champion- 
ships. Stafford finishes 
his career ranked 25th in 
school history for wins 
in any weapon and 10th 
among foilists. Balbus fin- 
ished the day with a 1-3 
record to move to 70-24 on 
the season and 126-57 for 
his career. 

“MACFA Champs was 
a pretty exciting day. We 
knew our big challenge 
would be beating out Ste- 
ven's, because we are very 
evenly matched in terms 
of skill level and had lost 
to them earlier in the sea- 
son,” Balbus said. “We 
managed to beat them 5-4 
and ended up winning the 
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Regionals prove a tough meet for Blue Jays 


overall championship by 
two bouts, which was in- 
credibly close. Our epee 
and sabre squads both 
had very good days, both 
of them came in second 
and our foil squad (my- 
self included) had a decent 
day, coming in third for 
squads.” 

Junior Aravind Menon 
led Hopkins with a 22nd 
place finish in the Sabre. 
He went 8-7 on the day 
and finished the season 
with a 64-23 record. He is 
now 176-83 for his career. 
His 176 wins rank 13th in 
school history in the Sa- 
bre. 

“Our championship 
was really intense because 
we were losing to Stevens 
tech the whole day,” Me- 
non said. “But with the 
help of back-to-back vic- 
tories against Yeshiva and 
University of Virginia we 
were able to clinch the 
win. Though we didn’t 
win in any of the indi- 
vidual squads, I think the 
team will be more moti- 
vated and driven to sweep 
everything next year.” 

Overall, the Hopkins 
men’s fencing team fin- 
ished their season strongly, 
and have a lot to look for- 
ward to next year. 
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NFL’s Version of March Madness: 


| By ERICK SUN 


Sports Editor 


Free agency in the Na- 
tional Football League 
started off with a bang this 
past Tuesday afternoon. At 
4 p.m., teams around the 
league were free to sign 
free agents 
to con- 
tracts, and 


Broncos made a huge push 
to balance out their team af- 
ter getting walloped by the 
Seattle Seahawks in the Su- 
per Bowl. John Elway and 
Co. added CB Agqib Talib 
for six years for $57 million, 
LB/DE Demarcus Ware for 
three years for $30 million 


| and SS TJ Ward for four 


years for $23 million to turn 
a subpar defense into one of 
the top units in the league 
at least on paper. 

Nothing screams “win 
now” like spending $110 


million on new players, 
but were they good moves? 
No doubt the Broncos are 
a better football team after 
shoring up their defense. 
And for a team that has 
been on the cusp of a Lom- 
bardi Trophy ever since 
Peyton Manning came to 


tion to finally get over the 
hump. 

However, the big ques- 
tion is, what happens if the 
moves don’t pay off. If the 
Broncos are unable to win 
a championship in the next 
few years with Manning at 
the helm, that $110 million 
dollars, with $60 million of 
that guaranteed, suddenly 
becomes an enormous bur- 
den in the rebuilding pro- 
cess. : 

Regardless, the window 
to win championships is 


- doled out, and more play- 
ers will be changing ad- 


only open for so long, and 
taking advantage of hav- 
ing a Hall of Fame quarter- 
back under center means 
going all-in is the best way 
to win a title. | 

On the other end of the 
spectrum, the San Francis- 
co 49ers made some intrigu- 
ing moves 
to add to 
their roster, 


GMs__ did | which have 
not disap- _ been. met 
point. with mixed 
In the reviews. | 
first 24 To start | 
hours their free 
alone, agency 
teams spent period, 
$1 billion the 49ers 
combined traded for 
as __strug- Jaguars 
gling teams quarter- 
looked to back Blaine 
remake Gabbert, 
their ros- a, former 
ters while first round 
established ~~ 2 pick who 
contend- bi es i has strug- 
ers sought COURTESY OF FOOTBALL SCHEDULE VIA FLICKR — gled as the 
to bolster New Denver Bronco Agib Talib is sitting pretty with a $57 million deal. main man 
their chanc- in Jackson- 
es for a Su- ville. 
per Bowl run. town, the moves certainly In addition to the Gab- 
Of note, the Denver put the team in a posi- bert move, San Francisco 


also traded for embattled 
offensive lineman Jona- 
than Martin from the Mi- 
ami Dolphins. This was 
the same Martin who was 
in the middle of the bully- 
ing scandal that exploded 
across NFL circles and 
nearly tore the Dolphins 
apart from within their 
locker room. 

Although they seem 
like odd moves, which do 
not address major needs 
for San Francisco, the 
trades make more sense 
when looked upon from 
the perspective of head 
coach John Harbaugh. 

In the lead up to the 2011 
NFL Draft, Harbaugh at- 


tended Missouri's pro day, 
where Gabbert worked out 
for scouts, so Harbaugh 
clearly had an interest in 
the quarterback. 
Meanwhile, before Mar- 
tin abruptly left the Miami 
Dolphins, he had been a 
highly touted prospect 
coming out of Stanford 
where his coach at the time 
was — you guessed it — 
John Harbaugh. 
So while Gabbert an 
Martin may not make sig- 


nificant’ impacts for the | 
49ers this season, they are | 


low-risk projects for Har- 
baugh to dig in on. ‘ 
If the first few days o: 

free agency are any indica- 
tion, more money will be 


dresses as the spring wears 


Despite a 
tough 2nd 
hali, Blue 


Jays fall 


M. BASKETBALL, From A1 
The Jays continued to play 
better in the second half 
cutting the deficit down to 
nine with a 12-5 run start- 
ed by both Williams and 
junior Jimmy Hammer 
draining three pointers. 
The Marlin’s pushed their 
way back to a 13 point 
lead, but with 12:46 left, 
Hammer and Williams 
scored seven unmatched 
points to bring Hopkins 
within five. 

Virginia Wesleyan re- 
sponded with a 15-8 run 
to give them a 12-point 
lead with just over five 
minutes to play. Senior 
Connor MclIntyre and 
Bugarinovic controlled 
the next three minutes 
with eight points and a 
rebound each to cut the 
lead to sixiwith two min- 
utes to play. The teams re- 
mained close for the last 
few minutes. However, 
with only 46 seconds re- 
maining in the game, the 
Marlins went on a 7-1 run 
by making seven of eight 
free throws to win the 
game by 12. 

It was a tough end to 
the season for the Jays af- 
ter playing very well in 
the second half. While the 
Jays weren't able to over- 
come the deficit, they can 
be proud of the hard work 
and all of the accomplish- 
ments they earned this 


“season. } 


“Anytime you win the 
conference championship, | 
it's a successful season. 
Losing in the tournament 
was tough and it'll be 
sad to see our seniors go. 
They were a great group 
of guys and great lead- 
ers both on and off the 
court. But with the experi- 
ence we gained from this 
year, I think we'll come 
back strong next year and 
make another run,” Wil- 
liams said. The Jays will 
have an entire year to 


begin training in prepa- 


ration for the néw season” 
next year. A. Centennial | 
Conference | Champion- 
be on their minds 

Jays will look to improve 
on one of their most suc- 


ship repeat will certainly _ 


cessful seasons in Hop-  _ 
kins basketball history. 


¢ 
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Six athletes qualify 


for NCAA Nationals 


By ZACH ROBBINS 
K r The News-Letter 


The Hopkins women’s 
track and field team had 
a very successful week- 
end at both the Tufts Last 
Chance Meet on Thursday 
and the ECAC Division 
Il Indoor Track and Field 
Championships on Friday 
and Saturday. These are 
their last meets of the sea- 
son before a select group 
heads out to L incoln, Neb. 
for the NCAA Division III 
Championships on March 
14 and 15. 

On Thu rsday at the Tufts 
meet, senior team captain 
Emily Swenson broke her 
own school record with 
a throw of 44’8.75” (13.63 
m) in the shot put event. 
Swenson tied for first in 
the event with Widener’s 
Erica Szpynda and is now 
ranked 12th nationally in 
the event, putting her into 
position to compete at na- 
tionals. 

The distance medley re- 
lay with junior Ingrid John- 
son, sophomore Megan 
McDonald, senior Mag- 
gie Shelton and freshman 
Tess Meehan placed first 
overall at the meet with a 
time of 11:56.47. Their time 
(converted for track size) 
of 11:48.88 ranks seventh 
nationally, which qualifies 
them to compete in Lincoln 
for the national meet. 

Shelton, also a team 
captain, is ranked second 
nationally in the 800 me- 
ter and will be competing 
in the NCAA Champion- 
ships, with hopes to add 
another title to her im- 
pressive resume which in- 
cludes NCAA All-Amer- 
ican honors in outdoor 
track. “I don’t want to jinx 
anything with the open 8, 
but if I can finish within a 
couple of spots where i‘m 
seeded Id be thrilled,” said 
Shelton. She will compete 
right after teammate An- 
drew Carey, who qualified 
for the same event on the 
men’s side. 

Junior Ashley Murphy 
placed second in the 3000 
meter run with a time of 
10:06.31. Sophomore Han- 
nah Oneda ran a 17:54.86 in 
the 5000 meter event, plac- 
ing ninth. 

At the ECAC Champi- 
onships, Swenson had a ca- 
reer day in the pentathlon. 
Her approach this week- 
end was recovering after 
an intensive conference 
championship meet. 

“I was focused on 
making sure I got a good 
mark for high jump this 
time around. That was 
the event I had the most 
trouble with at confer- 
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| The #22 women ‘s ae team will ' well represented in Lincoln, Neb. 


ences,” said Swenson. 
Her approach paid off, 
scoring a personal best of 
3324 points while placing 
second in the pentathlon 
at the meet. She won her 
strongest event, shot put, 
outright with a throw of 
13.23 m, ran a 2:38.79 in 
the 800 meter run, fin- 
ished second in the 60 me- 
ter hurdles, tied for fourth 
in the long jump, and 
tied for ninth in the high 
jump. Her scores put her 
in place to compete in the 
NCAA Division III] Cham- 
pionships for the pentath- 
lon, where she will look to 
receive honors on top of 
last year’s NCAA outdoor 
track All-American honor. 

The Lady Jays were 
well represented in this 
event, as sophomore Nik- 
ki Kerns also competed. 
“This past week the whole 
team really tried to rest so 
we could be fresh for the 
events. We 


worked on 
some last minute tech- 
nique and made _ sure 


everything was as _ per- 
fect as it could be for the 
meet,” Kerns said. Her 
preparation worked, as 
she placed fourth in the 
pentathlon with a score of 
3211 points. Kerns placed 
third in both the 60 me- 
ter hurdles and the long 
jump, fourth in the 800 
meter run, fifth in the 
high jump, and seventh in 
the shot put. 

While many of the girls 
have moved their focus to 
outdoor track, the quali- 
fiers of the Hopkins track 
team are preparing to head 
out to Lincoln. The team 
is extremely excited as the 
preparation for their final 
meet kicks in. 

“At this point, all the 
months and months of 
training are there for us, 
so all we can do to prepare 
now is just get excited, get 
a lot of sleep and be confi- 
dent going in. We're taper- 
ing this week so our legs 
should be nice and fresh 
and ready to go,” said Loeb 
about this upcoming week- 
end. 

The Jays will have a to- 
tal of 11 individuals com- 
peting in nine different 
events between the men 
and women, which is a 
program record. 

Loeb added, “We're 
hoping to finish in the top 
ten teams in the nation on 
both the men's and wom- 
en's side. I think we all 
have the right mindset go- 
ing in. We're all excited for 
this opportunity to com- 
pete on the national level 
and we're doing our best to 
stay relaxed so we can all 
perform well.” 
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ATHLETE OF THE WEEK 


RICHIE CARBONE - 


By RACHEL COOK 
Staff W riter 


The Hopkins men’s 
baseball team started off 
their 2014 season this past 
weekend with a strong and 
undefeated 4-0 record. The 
Blue Jays swept both Rivier 
and Oneonta, outscoring 
both teams with a com- 
bined 35-16 runs. Many 
of the Blue Jays notched 
strong performances 
throughout the four 
games. However, senior 
captain Richie Carbone 
had a remarkable standout 
weekend. Carbone started 
off his 2014 season with 
three straight doubles, two 
runs and an RBI in a 4-3 
victory over Rivier, while 
going 2-for-3 with his first 
career triple, a single and 
two RBIs in the Blue Jays’ 
18-7 win over Oneonta. 

Carbone has _ been 
named the Centennial 
Conference Player of the 
Week after batting .833 
with three RBIs. This is his 
first career selection as the 
conference player of the 
week, but his performance 
left the promise for more to 
come. 

Due to his unmatched 
performance and excellent 
start to the new season, 
The News-Letter has chosen 
Richie Carbone to receive 


the honor to keep our 
of Ath- ears open 
lete of the «as he is al- 
Week. VITAL ways teach- 
STATISTICS | ing. 

ES EAT 
Ni @ S ~ Il Name: Richie Carbone Ns 
Letter: «In ; a senior 
game two Year: Senior captain on 
of the dou- |] Position: 1B/OF the team, 
ble header || Major: Economics how do you 
. g§ainst |! Hometown: New York, NY. |] keep your 

ivier, you ‘ 7 team moti- 
See a5 a High School: Poly Prep ie ia 
the plate focused, 
and tied a especially 
Hopkins after early 


record for doubles in a 
game. What does this ac- 
complishment mean to 
you, ’ especially so early on 
in the season? 

Richie Carbone: It has 
been nice to get out and 
play again after the weath- 
er held us inside for the 


entire month of February. 
I was just trying to hit the 
ball hard every at-bat. | 
am happy that I was able 
to help our team get off to 


BASEBALL 


tough to keep our guys 
motivated. We have a great 
group of hard working 
guys who bring a high in- 
tensity level to every prac- 


tions" and things of that 
sort. Our focus every day 
is to make sure we are get- 
ting better so that we play 
to the best of our abilities 


a 4-0 start come game 
this week- aR EReEIT Gee time. The 
end. Centennial 
Conference 
Nears is always 
How _ has tough, so 
Gr axa ceh we know 
Babb influ- we have to 
enced your work hard 
game over to finish on 
the past top. 
three sea- 
sons, and N= 'Les 
how has he What do 
helped you you think 
prepare is the big- 
going into gest chal- 
your senior lenge your 
season? team will 
RGsp elt have to 
has. been face/over- 
an honor come as 
to play you head 
for Coach into the 
Babb for regular 
the past season and 
t-ho reve later into 
years. He “HOPKINSSPORTSCOM the  post- 
has an un-  Carbone.batted an incredible .833 during the first four games of the year. season? 
believable Re-Gx. 
baseball Our __big- 


mind and has been coach- 
ing the game longer than I 
have been alive. Every day 
is a learning experience 
for all of us on the team, 
and it is important for us 


success? 

RC: It is great that we 
have started 4-0, but our™ 
goals are to win the Cen- 
tennial Conference cham- 
pionship and eventually 
the Division II] National 
Championship. With these 
goals in mind, it is not 


tice and games. We know 
we have a lot to prove. 


N-L: What are your 
overall goals for yourself 
and for your team as you 
head into the season? 

RC: Our team goals 
are to win the Centennial 
Conference — champion- 
ship and then the NCAA 
national championship. 
I don't really have any 
personal goals other than 
helping our team accom- 
plish those team goals. I 
know if I play well then 
it will help our team win 
games, so that is what 
drives me every day. 


N-L: Your team has been 
projected to finish first in 
the Centennial Conference 
Preseason Poll. Do you feel 
any \added’ presstire™ on © 
your team to succeed after 
being placed at the top? 

RC: It is an honor to be 
picked to finish first in the 
conference, but we don't 
like to dwell on "“projec- 


gest challenge will be the 
lack of a home field. The 
renovations of our new 
field have been delayed 
because of snow and 
freezing temperatures 
this winter. Our team has 
embraced a "Road War- 
rior” mentality, but it will 
be a unique year without 
a place to play on cam- 
pus. Our guys will need 
to be tough both mentally 
and physically. We have 
worked hard all year to 
get ourselves ready for 
the season. Now it is just a 
matter of performing and 
bringing a championship 
back to Baltimore. 


Carbone and the Blue 
Jays hit the field again on 
March 14 as they take on 
the University of. Pitts- 
burgh at’ Bradford in’ Fry’ 
Myers, Fla. The team will 
look to build off of their 
momentum after sweeping — 
their first weekend of the 
season when they hit the 
field in Florida. 


Baseball wins four games over the weekend 


By TOBY MIRMAN 
For The News-Letter 


After a delayed start to 
the season because of cold 
and snow, the Blue Jays 
opened up their season 
with a sweeping pair of 
daytime doubleheaders. 

In Saturday’s opening 
game against Rivier, the 
Jays jumped out to an early 
lead when in the bottom 
of the second inning, they 
pounded out five consecu- 
tive hits, scoring three runs 
on RBIs by sophomore Pete 
Siciliano, freshman Conor 
Reynolds and Sophomore 
David Rauber. 

After a perfect third in- 
ning for both squads, Riv- 
ier answered in the top of 
the fourth, tallying three 
runs on four hits off senior 
hurler Tyler Goldstein to 
tie the game. However, the 
game didn’t stay tied for 
long, as the Jays scored an- 
other run on one hit, leav- 
ing one on base to take a 
4-3 lead. Sophomore Carter 
Burns came on in relief for 
Goldstein, pitching a per- 
fect fifth to bring the Jays 
back to the plate. 

With Hopkins nursing 
a 5-3 lead in the in the bot- 
tom of the eighth, sopho- 
more Kyle Gillen drilled 
a two-run dinger over the 
right field wall, adding 
some insurance heading 
into the top of the ninth. 
Junior Justin Dreschel 


‘closed out the ninth, strik- 


ing out two and popping 
out the third, clinching the 
7-3 victory for the Jays. 
Hopkins didn’t slow 
down in the second game 
of the day, with junior Colin 
McCarthy starting the rally 
with two outs in the first in- 
ning with a single to short. 
After stealing second base, 


senior captain Richie Car- 
bone knocked his first dou- 
ble of the day, driving in 
McCarthy to give the good * 
guys a 1-0 lead. The next 
batter, sophomore _ short- 
stop Raul Shah punched 
a single into center field to 
score Carbone from second, 
putting the Jays up by two. 

With two outs in the bot- 
tom of the third, Carbone 
and Shah did it again; after 
Carbone ripped another 
double into left field, Shah 
followed him with another 
single up the middle, mak- 
ing the score 3-0. 

A strong but brief 
start from sophomore 
Trevor Williams (4.0 in- 
nings pitched, 2 hits, . 1 
run(earned), 1 walk, and 
5 strikeouts) had Hopkins 
up 3-1 through four, but 
the offense stalled, and the 
Raiders tied up the game 
with single runs in the 
fifth, and seventh innings. 
‘However, the Blue Jays 
battled back as McCarthy’s 
two out RBI single in the 
seventh put them up 1. | 

A leadoff triple in the 
top of the eighth put the © 
go-ahead run at the plate 
for Rivier. However, ju- 
nior righty Tom Harper 
promptly slammed the 
door, striking out the side 
to leave the runner on 
third. In the ninth, Harper 
closed it out to earn his: 
first save of the season, al- 
lowing just one base run- 
ner on an error by the third 
baseman Siciliano, before 
striking out the last batter 
swinging to end the game. 

On Sunday, powered by 
big bats and a deep staff, 
the Blue Jays won another 
two games against SUNY 
Oneonta. 

The Red Dragons. 
jumped out to an early lead 


in the first, with sopho- 
more Dylan Stamile dou- 
bling down the right field 
line to bring in Matt Mas- 
troianni. The Blue Jays an- 
swered back in the bottom 
frame, as freshman Ryan 
Orgielewicz smacked his 
first collegiate RBI on a 
double to right field. . 

In the top of the third, 
Oneonta rallied with two 
out and none on, using a 
walk and two singles to go 
ahead 2-1. Junior Jacob En- 
terlin worked himself into 
a jam, but with the bases 
loaded a few batters later, 
he forced a groundout to 
end the ‘inning. Hopkins 
answered right back how- 
ever, as McCarthy singled 
to right center in the bot- 
tom of the inning to drive 
in sophomore JR Charles 
who had reached base on a 
single and advanced to sec- 
ond on a fielder’s choice. 

In the fourth, Hopkins 
broke the game open by bat- 
ting around on their way to 
scoring seven runs, making 
the game 9-2. From there, 
the Jays offense took the 
reins, adding a run in the 
fifth, and four runs in both 
the sixth and seventh to lock 
up the game. Five different 
Hopkins batters had at least 
one RBI, while McCarthy 
led the team with two hits, 
the RBIs and a run. 

In the second game of the 
day, Hopkins rode the right 
arm of sophomore Colin 
Friedman, whoallowed only 
two hits and one earned run 
in six strong innings, strik- 


ing out four while walking 


just one. Friedman, who 
made news in High School 
for pitching three consecu- 
tive no-hitters, one of which 
was a perfect game, was 
perfect through three. In the 
bottom of the third, the boys 


in blue and black benefit- 
ted from a fielding error by 
the Oneonta first baseman 
which allowed senior Mike 
Denlinger to score from sec- 
ond, making the score 1-0. 
In the bottom of the fifth, a 
pair of RBIs from Denlinger 
and freshman Joe Conlon 
made the score 3-0. 

Oneonta finally broke 
through in the top of the 
sixth when freshman Casy 
Kies singled, stole second 
and third, and was then 
brought in by another single | 
by Mastroianni. However, 
after allowing the runner to 
advance to second on a wild 
pitch, Friedman promptly 
picked him off trying to 
steal third, before forcing a 
groundout to end his day. 

In the bottom of the 
eighth, with Hopkins up 
4-1, the Jays loaded the 
bases, allowing freshman 
TJ Gordon to steal home to 
add some insurance. Den- 
linger later singled in the | 
inning to bring home Mc- | 


Carthy and give Hopkins | 
a 6-1 lead heading into the | 


ninth. 
The Red Dragons were 
not done yet, scoring twice 


in the top of the ninth to | 


cut the Hopkins lead to 
three with only one out. 


Head coach Bob Babb | 
called upon Justin Drech- | 


sel to close things out, and 
after letting up a single to 
his first batter, the junior | 
from Springfield, VA de- 
livered, striking out a pair 


| 
| 


of Oneonta pinch hitters to . 
earn his first save of 2014 
and help Hopkins seal the - 


6-3 victory. 

The Blue Jays will foci 
to continue their unbeaten 
streak when they head 
down to Fort Myers, Fla. 
to play in 10 games in nine © 
days. 
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Track @ NCAA Tournament, All Day 


Junior wrestler Paul Bewak 


has had an illustrious career at 

Hopkins. This pas weekend he 

added to that legacy by earning 

Hopkins’ first ever top seed at 
the NCAA Nationals. 


Women’s Lacrosse vs. Michigan, 


SATURDAY 


Men's Lacrosse vs. Syracuse, 12 p.m. 


SUNDAY 
1 p.m. 


Baseball starts the season with 4-() record 


With the weather postponing the start to their regular season, the Blue Jays were very anxious 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 


to get out and play. They made this very obvious by cranking out four victories in one weekend. 
With back-to-back double headers against Rivier and Oneonta, many of the players got opportuni- 
_ ties to shine. Please see page B11 for more details. 


Women’s Track: 
Swenson Shines 


Seniors led the way for 
women’s track this week 
end. Among four others, 
seniors Emily Swenson and 
Maggie Shelton both quali- 
fied for the NCAA Cham- 
pionships. Page B11 


Athlete of the Week: 
Richie Carbone 


After leading his team 
with a .833 batting average 
and being named Centen- 
nial Conference player of 
the week, senior Richie Car- 
bon was name Athlete of the 
Week. Page B11 


Men’s Basketball: 
NCAA Ist Round 


After taking the Centen- 
nial Conference for the first 
time since 2007, the Blue Jays 
were unable to rekindle that 
magic as the men’s basket- 
ball team fell 84-72 to Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan. Page B10 
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Women’s 
Lacrosse 
gels two 
big wins 


By MITCH WEAVER 


Staff Writer 
For the Hopkins 


women’s lax team, this 
weekend’s match against 
George - Washington 
proved to be a prime ex- 
ample of what most of 
us call a “one-sided af- 
fair.” Heading into the 
matchup 6-0, the Jays 
looked to extend their sea- 
son opening win streak to 
seven, in prime position 
for the rest of the season. 

The 17th ranked Jays 
did just that, stretching 
their record to 7-0 with a 
17-3 victory over George 
Washington. There were 
big time performanc- 
es seen al] around for 
the Jays, as three play- 
ers scored three or more 
goals, one had four assists 
and the goalie notched 16 
saves. 

Less than three min- 
utes into the game, ju- 
nior Jen Cook and senior 


Taylor D’Amore put the | 


Jays on the board to get 
the early j jump on the Co- 
lonials. With just under 
four minutes to go in the 
half, the Jays had extend- 
ed the lead to 7-0, thanks 
to goals by sophomore 
Dene’ DiMartino, Cook 
and sophomore Jenna 
Reifler. 

Heading ‘into the half, 
as. *e2k s had built a com- 

fortable _lead, but there 
aie 


| By IAN GUSTAFSON 
Staff Writer 


Led by Centennial Con- 
ference Coach of the Year 
Bobby Van Allen, Hopkins 
men’s track had an eventful 
day at the Tufts Last Chance 
Meet on Thursday evening. 
For most of the Blue Jays 
who competed, it would be 
their last chance to qualify 
for the national meet March 
14-15 in Lincoln, Neb. 

Freshman Andrew Bart- 
nett stole the show, clearing 
15’11.25” (4.86 m) to win the 


time in Hopkins history in 
the pole vault and needs to 
improve by just .75” to sur- 
pass the 16’ (4.88 m) record 
set by Brian Nichols. 

“T feel that I have a good 
chance of breaking the re- 
cord,” Centennial Confer- 
ence Rookie of the Year 
Bartnett said. “I had some 
good height over 15’11.25” 
and I think that with an- 


lenty of room 
F Senior Sam re 
as well, | 


other try, 16’ and beyond 
will be within reach.” 
With his new high mark, 
Bartnett is in a position 
to compete at nationals in 
Lincoln in the pole vault. 
Bartnett commented on 
his meteoric rise from high 
school athlete to collegiate 
national qualifier. “I  fo- 


ie oe lo 


vaulter.” 

Hopkins also found suc- 
cess in other arenas at Tufts 
on Thursday. The men’s dis- 
tance medley relay team of 
junior Julian Saliani, sopho- 
more Trevor Holmgren and 
Centennial Conference first- 
team selections senior Col- 
lin Rozanski and senior An- 
drew Carey ran their event 
in 10:01.84, setting a Hopkins 
record in the process. Their 


_ time was good enough for 


fourth place in the event. 
The relay team smashed 
their previous season best set 


* at the Bison Open by almost 


eight seconds. Their new 
time put them at 14th in the 


nation in the event (9:53.86. 


converted for track size). 
“The key for us on Thursday 
was to just not think about 
how many seconds we want- 


- ed to drop, but just go run 


our race” Saliani said. 
“Our DMR relay had the 
pieces to run around 10:00, 


but it had never come to- . 


gether in one race,” Saliani 


- added. “We knew that if we 


all ran well the time would 
be there, and we just tried 
‘not to be intimidated by how 
many seconds we wanted to 
drop. It was a much tougher 
race physically than I imag- 


ined because we race so 


many, good teams, but I just 
tried to stay within myse 


Sate al edahed sixth 


re witha time of 15:01.50 in 
e the 5,000 meter run. Also 


’ 


Barnett secures first NCAA berth 


placing sixth was junior | 


Ryan Walsh who cleared 
62.00” (1.88 meters) in the 
high jump. 

The Centennial Con- 
ference Indoor Track and 
Field Champion Blue Jays 
also competed Friday and 
Saturday at the Eastern 
College Athletic Champi- 
onships (ECAC) in their 
last chance to qualify for 
the national meet. 

Junior Michael .Spadaro 
turned in a strong perfor- 
mance in the heptathlon, 
placing third in both the 


pole vault. 60 meter 
In just his dash and 
first year the shot put 
of  colle- and turn- 
giate com- ing in a 
petition, fifth place 
Bartnett finish in the 
is ranked long jump 
ninth in the and fourth 
nation in place in the 
the event high jump 
and is on but came 
the verge up short of 
of _ setting finishing 
Hopkins among the 
records as ' HOPKINSSPORTS.COM top seven 
well. He Hopkins DMR team sets program record at the Tufts Last Chance Meet. qualifiers. 

is already Hop- 
second all- kins _ fin- 


ished the day in 59th place 


at the ECAC Champion- _ 


ships, which Bates College 
won for the second year 
straight with a team score 
of 47 points. The extreme- 
ly competitive event saw 
four meet records shat- 
tered. 

These two meets wrap 
up the end of a very suc- 
cessful men’s indoor track 
and field season for the 
Blue Jays who won an in- 
vitational at University of 
Maryland as well as the 
Centennial Conference 
Championship. Freshman 
pole vaulter Bartnett will 


be competing at the Divi-_ 


sion III National Champi- 
onships next week. 
“I am just happy to be 


happy to go to nationals, | 


being said, | am a very 
competitive person and | 
want to win.” — 


| sophomore 
| Connor Reed sparked a 
| scoring run with his goal. 

30 seconds later, junior at- 
| tackman Wells Stanwick 
| secured his first goal of the 


and get us to that time. The and I am going to try and _ 
- other guys in the relay real- have the most fun I can 
mp Wy pete up and our final during the experience,” 
owed it”, Senior Max Bartnett said. “With that 


Men’s Lax bests UMBC 


to remain 


By ZACH ZILBER 
Staff Writer 


In a game that saw the 
Jays score nearly as many 
fourth quarter goals as 
they have all season, third- 
ranked Hopkins nearly 
blew a 7-1 lead. 

Facing off against un- 
ranked UMBC, the Jays got 
to work right away with 
sophomore attackman 
Ryan Brown scoring the 
first goal of the game. Un- 
der a minute later, senior 
attackman Brandon Benn 
extended the lead to two. 
The goal marked Benn’s 
21st consecutive game with 
a score. 

Brown was not done, as 
he scored his second goal 
in six minutes, picking up 
right where he left off dur- 
ing the last game against 
Michigan, in which he tal- 
lied five goals. 

After allowing UMBC 
to score for the first time, 
midfielder 


day. Another 30 seconds 


| passed before Benn scored 


on an assist from senior 
captain James Malm. It 
would be another three 
and a half minutes before 
Brown punched in _ his 
third goal of the day to 
give Hopkins a 7-1 lead. 

A goal from UMBC 


unbeaten 


opponent. Entering the 
game, the most goals they 
have scored in the fourth 
quarter this season was 
three, in the team’s most 
recent game against Princ- 
eton. 

15 minutes later, 
mark would change. 

Three and a half min- 
utes would pass in the 
fourth quarter before Gui- 
da tallied his second goal 
of the day to give Hopkins 
a two-goal lead. Just a min- 
ute later, Benn scored his 
fourth goal of the game on 
an assist ‘from Stanwick. 
His third of the day, the as- 
sist was Stanwick’s team- 
leading 18th of the season, 
giving him 10 more than 
the next closest teammate 
(Brown). 

The momentum did not 
cease, as only one more 
minute passed before Stan- 
wick and Benn switched 
roles with Stanwick scor- 
ing his second of the day 
on an assist from Benn. 
The The 3-0 scoring run 
put Hopkins up 12-8 with 
nine minutes to go, but the 
Jays were just starting to 
heat up. 

Sophomore midfielder 
Holden Cattoni reignited 
the offense near the six- 
minute mark and was fol- 
lowed by Stanwick soon 
after. The goal completed 
Stanwick’s hat trick and 
gave him three goals and 
three assists for a six-point 
day. 


that 


sophomore midfielder Pat Just 10 seconds later, 


| Young with 10 seconds re- 


maining in the first quarter 
cut the lead to 7-2 and was 
a sign of things to come. 
Young opened the second 
quarter on a scoring spree, 
hitting his team’s next two 
goals. After another Re- 
triever finally put one on 
the board, Young came 
back with his fourth and 
final goal of the day to cut 
the lead to 7-6. The Retriev- 
ers has reset the tone of 
the game as the two teams 
headed into their respec- 
tive locker rooms. 

The Blue Jays were held 
scoreless in a non-overtime 
quarter for the first time 
this entire season as they 
watched their 7-1 lead 
nearly evaporate. 

Benn opened the scor- 
ing just nine seconds into 
the second half, giving 
the Jays a little breathing 
room until senior captain 
Rob Guida scored his first 
of the day just one minute 
later. The 9-6 lead would 
nearly disappear, how- 
ever, as UMBC sophomore 
midfielder Jack Gannon 
answered with two goals 
of his own to end all third 
quarter scoring and bring 
the score to 9-8 in favor of 
Hopkins. 

The Blue Jays, ranked 
third overall in the entire 
nation, would enter the fi- 
nal quarter protecting a 9-8 
lead against an unranked 


B'S Sk, 


Benn scored again onan 
assist from Cattoni, cap- 
ping his five-goal, six- 
point game (both. career 
bests). The assist from Cat- 
toni was his fourth of the 
game; he had three in his 
Hopkins career entering 
play. 

Benn’s goal with five 
minutes remaining would 
be the game’s last goal, as 
the Jays held the Retriev- 
ers scoreless for over 18 


minutes, the sixth time 


this season they were 
able to deny an opponent 
a goal for at least 15 min- 
utes. \ 

Senibr goalie _ Eric 
Schnieder would finish 
the day with eight saves 
and his fifth win in as 
many games as Hopkins 
improves to 5-0. Brown’s 
three goals raise his total 
up to 15, just two shy of 
his total from last season. 
His four points put him 
second on the team in the 
category with 23, behind 
only Stanwick who 8 
notched 27, 

The team’s 11 Sievers 
on the day represented a 
season-best, as. Hopkins 
won the turnover battle for 
just the second time i in five 
games. With the win, the 
Blue Jays remain unbeaten 


~ and will host 11th ranked 


Syracuse this Saturday 
when they teturn to Home- 
wood Field. _ 


Se 


1 Stanwick notches a hat te and three asists in i wn against 


